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COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY. 


A cuarter for the College of New Jersey was first granted in 
1746, under the administration of Gov. Hamilton. No copy of 
this charter, however, can be found, or any official record of the 
college, till a second charter was granted, in 1748, by Gov. Bel- 
cher. The Rev. Mr. Dickinson, of Elizabethtown, was the first 
president. From the fact that he had long been accustomed to 
receive youth into his family for classical instruction, the only 
mode at that time in which they could be prepared to enter the 
study of the professions, Mr. D. was well qualified for his task. 
The whole number of students under his care, in the college, did 
not probably exceed twenty ; and his only assistance was an usher 
or tutor. No public buildings had been erected ; and the students 
boarded in private families in the town. 

After his death, in 1747, the pupils were removed to Newark, 
and placed under the care of the Rev. Aaron Burr. It is not 
known whether he was formally appointed president, but it seems 
that he had the charge of the pupils collected at Elizabethtown, a 
year before the second charter was granted. 

The first official record of the college of New Jersey is, as we 
have already observed, a copy of the charter granted by Gov. 
Belcher, in 1748. In November of that year, six trustees were 
added to the thirteen named in the charter, and Mr. Burr was 
unanimously chosen president. The first commencement was 
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530 Its Origin and Early History. 


held the same day, and the degree of B. A. conferred upon six 
young men, and the honorary degree of A. M. upon Gov. Belcher. 

The following paragraphs on the early history and progress of 
this institution, are from the American Quarterly Register, con- 
ducted by B. B. Edwards. 


* As Gov. Belcher was the founder of the College, so he was the first 
who advised and urged the erection of the college edifice, when the 
funds of the institution were so scanty, that, had it not been for bis ad- 
vice and aid, the enterprize would have been deemed impracticable. At 
a meeting at Newark, Sept. 27, 1752, Gov. Belcher advised the trustees 
to proceed immediately to determine upon a location for the college. 
The people of New Brunswick not having complied with the terms pro- 
posed to them for fixing the college in that place, it was voted that it 
should be established in Princeton, upon condition that the inhabitants 
of said place secure to the trustees two hundred acres of woodland, ten 
acres of cleared land, and £1000 of proclamation money, all which was 
to be complied with in three months. 

*On the 24th of January, 1753, it was announced that the conditions 
were fulfilled. The Rev, Gilbert Tennent, of Philadelphia, and the 
Rev. Samuel Davies, of Hanover, Va., the agents of the Board in Great 
Britain, having procured liberal contributions in that country, it was de- 
termined forthwith to erect a college edifice, and a house for the presi- 
dent. From the same source, a small fund was afterwards formed to as- 
sist in paying the salaries of the officers of the college. The college 
edifice was erected of stone, and the president’s house of brick, boil of 
which are now standing. 

‘The college building was for some years the largest college structure 
in the United States. It was first named Belcher Hall, but the worthy 
governor declined the honor, and suggested that it should be called 
Nassau Hatt, in honor of him of “glorious metmory,” William IIL, 
prince of Orange and Nassau.* It accommodated one hundred and 
forty-seven students, reckoning three to a chamber. The chambers 
are 20 feet square, having two large closets with a window in each, for 
retirement. A hall of 40 feet was provided, ornamented with au organ, 
a portrait of king William, and of Gov. Belcher. 

‘In the year 1756, the students, to about the number of seventy, re- 
moved from Newark to Princeton, the college building being so far com- 
pleted as to be ready for their reception. The people of the country be- 
coming more and more convinced of the importance of learning, the 
number of students rapidly increased.’ 


The labor of teaching devolved chiefly upon the president, he 
being assisted by one, and never more than two tutors. The care 
of the grammar school in which pupils were prepared for college, 
also devolved upon him, being considered a personal concern of 
the president. After the death of Mr. Burr, the trustees took this 
care upon themselves. The commencements under president 
Burr, with the exception of the second, which was at New Bruns- 
wick, where it was then supposed the college would be located, 











*The college has been sometimes called Nassau Hail, but not appropriately. 
Nassau Hall is simply the name of the building. 
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took place at Newark. ‘The first at Princeton, in 1757, occurred 
two days after his death. 

Rev. Jonathan Edwards, father-in-law to president Burr, was 
immediately chosen his successor.* From his election, the col- 
lege derived reputation, but his administration was too short to 
permit him to do much service. He died five weeks after his in- 
auguration, and much of that time he was suffering from illness. 
The Rev. James Lockwood, of Wethersfield, Conn., was appoint- 
ed president in his stead, but for reasons not now known, he de- 
clined the appointment. 

The Rev. Samuel Davies, of Virginia, was inaugurated presi- 
dent in 1759. ‘The former flourishing state of the college had 
been considerably affected by remaining so long destitute of a 
president. ‘The number of pupils, which was seventy on its re- 
moval to Princeton, was considerably diminished before the acces- 
sion of Mr. Davies, and at the following commencement, eighteen 
only received the degree of B. A. At this time, books to the 
value of £40 were ordered from England, and it was ascertained 
that the fund for the use of poor students amounted to £500. 

A little more than eighteen months after president Davies’s in- 
auguration, he was attacked with an inflammatory disease, which 
terminated his life. His reputation and services had been of in- 
calculable benefit to the institution. ‘The number of students un- 
der his care was probably about one hundred. 

In June, 1761, Rev. Samuel Finley was elected his successor ; 
the college duties having been, in the mean time, discharged by 
the tutors. 

Until April, 1762, there had been no house for public worship 
in the village of Princeton, the college chapel having been used for 
that purpose, when the college trustees gave the land requisite for 
the purpose of erecting an edifice. A refectory for commons was 
built at the same time. In 1762, permission was granted by the 
legislature of the state, to raise a lottery for the benefit of the in- 
stitution, the first assistance which it had granted. In 1765, a 
professor of divinity was appointed, and the following year, £100 
given by an individual as a foundation in part for the professorship. 
The annual charge of education, including all expenses but cloth- 
ing and travelling, was £25 6s. 

The accession of funds from lotteries and donations enabled the 
trustees to increase the salaries of the college officers, though it 
did not allow them to retain the three tutors in the character of 
professors. President Finley died in 1766. The college flour- 


* Until his arrival, the tuition was confided to tutors, and the government to 
Messrs. Tennent and Cowell. 
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ished under him. The number of students was about one hun- 
dred, and there were about half that number in the grammar school. 

In 1766, Rev. John Witherspoon, of Paisley,* Scotland, was 
unanimously elected president, but family circumstances induced 
hin to decline the appointment. At this time, protessors of divin- 
ity and moral philosophy, of mathematics and natural history, lan- 
guages and logic, rhetoric and metaphysics, were appointed ; but 
the professor of divinity and moral philosophy alone accepted. 

The Rev. Samuel Blair, of Boston, was now chosen president. 
He declined the office because he understood a re-election would 
secure the services of Dr. Witherspoon, who was again unani- 
mously elected, but. did not arrive in this country till November, 
1768. He was inaugurated on the 15th of that month. His name 
brought a great accessien of students to the college, and by his 
exertions, its funds were much augmented. 

The Quarterly Register has the following remarks on the char- 
acter of this excellent man. 


‘ As president of the college of New Jersey, Dr. Witherspoon rendered 
literary inquiries more liberal, extensive and profound ; and he was the 
means of producing an important change in the system of education. 

‘ He extended the study of mathematical science, and it is believed he 
was the first man who taught, in America, the system of philosophy 
which Dr. Reid afterwards developed. Scarcely any man of the age 
had a more vigorous mind, or a more sound understanding. 

‘Soon after the commencement of the revolutionary war, New Jersey 
was overrun with British troops. In 1776-7, it became the theatre of 
hostilities. In January, 1777, Princeton was occupied by a portion of the 
British army, which was attacked by Gen. Washington. A part of one 
British regiment took post in the college, and made some attempt at resist- 
ance, but after a few discharges of artillery from Washington’s army, the 
college was abandoned, and the greater part of the regiment were made 
prisoners. More than 100 of the British were killed, and 300 taken pris- 
oners. The war, of course, prostrated every literary effort. ‘The func- 
tions of the president were suspended, and he was immediately introduced 
to a new field of labor, being appointed a member of the convention 
which formed the constitution of New Jersey. 

‘ As soon as the state of the country would permit, the college was re- 
established, and its instruction was re-commenced under the immediate 
care of its vice-president, Dr. Smith. Dr. Witherspoon was induced, 
from his attachment to the college, to cross the Atlantic, that he might 
promote its benefit. After his return, he devoted himself exclusively to 
his duties as president, and a minister of the gospel. Dr. Witherspoon 
died Nov. 15, 1794, aged 72; and was succeeded by the Rev. Samuel 
Stanhope Smith. 

‘Dr. Smith was born at Pequea, Lancaster co., Pa., March 16, 1750. 
He was the son of Rev. Robert Smith, D. D. He graduated in 1769, at 
the college of New Jersey, where he was afterwards for two years tutor. 


* Dr. Witherspoon was born in Yester, near Edinburgh, in Scotland, in 1722; 
and was a lineal descendant of John Knox. He studied at the University of 
Edinburgh seven years, and was licensed to preach the gospel at the age of 21. 
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He was for a few years a preacher in Virginia, and president of the 
Hampden Sidney college. In 1779, he was appointed professor of moral 
philosophy, at Princeton, and was succeeded in Virginia by his brother, 
John Smith. In the absence of Dr. Witherspoon, as member of con- 
gress, much of the care of the college devolved on him. He was elected 
president, in 1794, and on account of bodily infirmity, resigned in 1812. 
He died August 21, 1819, aged 79. 

‘Among the instructors who assisted Dr. Smith, were Dr. Green, 
Bishop Hobart, Drs. R. Finley, Kollock, Neill, Linsley, Weeks, Mills, 
John Smith, Minto, Maclean, Caldwell, &c. The number of graduates 
during Dr. Smith’s administration ainounted to 527 ; about 29 on an aver- 
age yearly.’ 


Dr. Smith was succeeded in the office of president by the Rev. 
Dr. Ashbel Green, son of Rev. Jacob Green. He continued to 
sustain his office from 1812 to 1822, when he resigned for the 
purpose of taking the editorial charge of the ‘Christian Advocate,’ 
at Philadelphia. But we quote once more from the Register. 


‘In 1822, the Rev. James Carnahan, D. D., a Presbyterian minister of 
Utica, N. Y., was chosen president of the college. He still remains in 
the office. He graduated at the college in 1800, and was afterwards a 
tutor for two years. 

‘The college of New Jersey is now considered to be in a very flour- 
ishing condition. The number of under-graduates is about 150. The 
faculty consists of a president, seven professors, and three tutors. Pro- 
vision is made for imparting instruction in the Greek, Latin, French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and English languages ; in mathematics, natural 
philosophy, chemistry, natural history, belles lettres, mental and moral 
philosophy, logic, political economy, natural and revealed religion, anato- 
my, physiology, &c. 

‘The libraries of the college, and of the literary societies connected 
with it, contain 12,000 volumes. The college has a very valuable philo- 
sophical and chemical apparatus, a museum of natural history, a small 
anatomical museum, and a mineralogical cabinet. The principal edifice, 
Nassau Hall, has been already described. In 1833, another college build- 
ing, 112 feet long, and four stories high, was erected. There are two 
other buildings, each 66 feet in length, 36 in breadth, and three stories in 
height, one used for a library and recitation rooms; the other for a re- 
fectory, museum, apparatus, &c.’ 


Among the more distinguished benefactors of the college of 
New Jersey, may be mentioned Dr. Elias Boudinot, who gave 
$8000, and 4000 acres of land; Col. Rutger’s family, of New 
York, $6500; the family of lieutenant governor Phillips, of Bos- 
ton, $2000. Dr. David Hosack, also, presented it with 1000 
valuable mineralogical specimens. 


*45 





Dr. Johnson, on ‘Wear and Tear.’ 


WEAR AND TEAR. 


We shall speak to the hearts of many of our readers in present- 
ing the following extract from a new work of the distinguished 
British physician, Dr. Johnson. 


‘There is a condition or state of body and mind, intermediate between 
that of sickness and health, but much nearer the former than the latter, 
to which I am unable to give a satisfactory name. It is daily and hourly 
felt by tens of thousands in this metropolis, and throughout the empire, 
but I do not know that it has ever been described. It is not curable by 
physic, though I apprehend it makes much work for the doctors ulti- 
mately, if not for the undertakers. It is that wear and Tear of the liv- 
ing machine, mentil and corporeal, which results from over strenuous la- 
bor or exertion of the intellectual faculties, rather than of the corporeal 
powers, conducted in anxiety of mind and bad air. 1t bears some analo- 
gy to the state of a ship, which, though still sea-worthy, exhibits the ef- 
fects of a tempestuous voyage, and indicates the propriety of re-caulking 
the seams, and overhauling the rigging. It might be eompared to the 
condition of the wheels of a carriage, when the tircs begin to moderate 
their close embrace of the wood work, and require turning. Lastly, it 
bears no remote similitude to the strings of a barp when they get relax- 
ed by a long series of vibrations, and demand bracing up. 

‘I do not speak of the mere labor of the body. The fatigue induced 
by the hardest day’s toil, may be dissipated by “tired nature’s sweet re- 
storer, balmy sleep ;” but not so the fatigue of the mind. Thought or care 
cannot be discontinued or cast off when we please, like exercise. The 
head may be laid on the pillow, but a chaos of ideas will infest the over- 
worked brain, and either prevent our slumbers, or render them a series 
of feverish, tumultuous, or distressing dreams, from which we rise more 
languid than when we lie down.’ 


Few students will be found who do not /now all this to be true. 
But what is the remedy ? We have tried every species of remedy 
in its turn, under the direction, and by the prescription of physi- 
cians. We have travelled by Jand and by sea. We have visited 
galleries of pictures. We have attended the public assemblies of 
fashion, and of science, and the public amusements. We have 
listened to the most celebrated orators, and heard the most exqui- 
site music, and seen the most splendid monuments of human power 
and genius. We have paced the aisles of the magnificent cathe- 
dral of the ‘ Eternal City.” We have gazed on its ancient monv- 
ments from the top of the Capitol, and have surveyed its modern 
beauties from the Monte di Trinita. We have looked down from 
the top of Vesuvius on the enchanting city and bay of Naples, 
and we have gazed from the summits of the Alps upon 


* The land of the mountain, and land of the flood,’ 


and looked abroad upon the desert of snow and ice which sur- 
rounded us. We have visited universities, and schools, and hospi- 
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tals, and palaces, and manufactories. We have experienced a de- 
gree of pleasure, and sometimes of exquisite delight, which per- 
haps no scenes of earth will ever again produce. Such was the 
excitement, that we could often, for the moment, outdo friends of 
four-fold greater vigor. But reaction soon followed, and we were 
more exhausted than before. It was still wear and rear; and 
the more interesting, and more delightful were the objects before 
us, the greater was the exhaustion produced in a system conva- 
lescing from the previous effects of this disease. ‘To the healthy 
man, such kinds of occupation may be a source of still higher 
health—an important means of carrying off his superfluous vigor. 
They may be indispensable to some whose previous cares have 
produced an absorption of their own reflections, an intensity of 
thought, amounting almost to monomania. But amusements of 
this kind, must be used with great caution by one who needs to 
gain strength, and has none to spare. They demand a certain 
degree of vigor to be endured with safety ; and often, when they 
seem to inspire the languid invalid with new life—while they ena- 
ble the brain to excite the muscles even to efforts beyond all ordi- 
nary ability, and thus seem to an unpractised eye to be almost a 
panacea for his ills,—they are exhausting his vital powers in a fearful 
manner. We have seen melancholy instances, in which a course 
of such occupations and amusements, pursued, too, without excess, 
if we compare them with the ability of a healthy man, bave proved 
like the last desperate stroke of the gambler, when he stakes his 
all upon a single cast. 

For ourselves, we pretend to no medical skill but that which 
we have acquired in twenty years’ observation and experience of 
the effects of the state so well described by Johnson, and of the 
prescriptions of physicians whom we have been led to consult 
from Edinburgh to Rome, and in many parts of our own country. 
But we have been enabled to assist some of our fellow sufferers, 
and we venture to present the results of our observations to those 
of our readers who may be among the number, as a means of 
warning, if not of guiding them. 

We have found no remedy for an exhausted mind but rest. 
We are aware, that there is a rule, and a most salutary one, which 
tells us that ‘change of occupation is rest,’ because it employs the 
mind in a new manner, and brings new faculties or organs into ac- 
tion. But when every faculty has been strained to the highest 
point, and the whole mind has lost its elasticity and its vigor, 
when it is as fatiguing for the imagination to soar and wander, as 
for the reason to plunge into the depths of knowledge, how is this 
tule to be applied? And even if this be not the case, the sympa- 
thy of different faculties, or if we adopt pbrenological views, of 
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different organs, renders the rest of all frequently necessary, just 
as the whole body must often be kept in a state of absolute re- 
pose, in order to restore a single injured limb. 

Sleep, and to the greatest amount which the state of mind and 
the health of the body would allow, we have found the most pre- 
cious, as it is doubtless the most perfect rest. And to those who 
have not lost the power of sleep, we know not but this would be 
enough, if indulged in properly, and without regard to external 
claims, or common prejudices, or that friendly advice-to the contra- 
ry, so often ignorantly given. We knew a young French physician 
who was worn down with this sad disease, and its legitimate off- 
spring, dyspepsia, who assured us, that he was entirely cured by 
retiring to a small French village, giving up all occupation, and 
spending from twelve to eighteen hours daily in sleep, and tasking 
his digestive powers with no more food than was necessary to this 
dormouse life. ‘The greatest, and most permanent relief we have 
ever found, was in pursuing a similar course. 

But many seldom receive a visit from ‘tired nature’s sweet re- 
storer,’ even for an entire night; and court her in vain, with all the 
arts, and all the drugs which have been devised, so long as they 
remain in the circle of their friends, and in the sphere of their 
business, or of the public or private objects which interest them. 
In such cases, we know no remedy but flight, not so much for the 
sake of locomotion, as to get beyond the reach of all associations 
which excite the mind to action. The sight of the spires and 
buildings of a distant town, the view of a library, or objects connect- 
ed with literary pursuits, the habit of hearing and reading concern- 
ing the objects which have interested us, are in many cases enough 
to maintain the state of excitement. The inind, in its feeble state, 
is almost as much wasted by the reveries into which it is plunged, 
and the useless straining of thought, and the anxiety, and regret, 
and the painful sense of impotence to which it is led by such 
objects, as it was in health, by the full exertion of all its powers ; 
and is almost as sure to sink under them. Even the family circle 
frequently recalls too much of thought, or excites too much of 
feeling for this enfeebled state, and the sufferer must abandon even 
the comforts and pleasures of home before he can obtain perfect rest. 

Let it be remembered, that unquiet slumbers are often as weari- 
some as watchfulness ; and, let those, therefore, who need rest for 
a time, reserve nothing which may impair it,—hesitate at no sacri- 
fice which will secure it. Better a temporary abstinence, than a 
final loss—far better to give up the most flattering prospects of 
usefulness to others or benefit to ourselves, than to secure them at 
the expense of our power for future effort, and thus prepare to 
live mere incumbrances upon society. 
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There is, however, another condition of rest besides the with- 
drawal from objects that disturb it. The experience of an aged 
observer of literary men, led to the remark, ‘there is no effectual 
repose from mental labor, but in bodily labor.’ If fatigue is al- 
ready constant, as it too often is in a debilitated student, there is 
obviously no need of increasing it ; and wearisome efforts of body 
must be deferred until the strength is increased by some other 
means. But as soon, and in proportion as muscular vigor returns, 
it should be called into exercise, as far as it can be done without 
exhaustion, not agreeably to any given measure of time, but with 
careful adaptation to the existing powers, and without permitting 
one’s self to go beyond the point of fatigue, in order to gratify 
what John Wesley denounced as a sin, under the name of ‘ the 
lust of finishing,’ or even to meet the demands of society or friends. 
If our efforts were indispensable, providence would have given us 
power to complete them ; and the reply of the minister to the king 
of Spain, who was tormented with anxiety about his kingdom, 
during an illness, ought to be often repeated by every invalid, tor- 
tured with this sense of bis own importance:—‘ The world went 
on very well before your majesty was born, and it will go on very 
well after your majesty is dead.’ 

We will only add one remark more, derived also from our own 
experience. Where body and mind are so far exhausted that rest 
cannot be obtained and Jabor pursued at home, we believe there 
is no better means of procuring the one, and obtaining a substitute 
for the other, than a voyage to sea, provided there be no painful 
dread, or peculiar bodily suffering. On the ocean, the traveller is 
almost removed from sources of excitement, and feelings of re- 
sponsibility ; unless he should fall in company with those who call 
up his former objects of thought. His life itself is monotonous. 
He has little temptation to keep him even wakeful. The objects 
around him are generally soothing in their effect upon the mind. 
The incessant rocking from morning to night, and from night to 
morning, wearisome as it sometimes is, is an admirable substitute 
for active exercise, when the strength does not admit that ; and 
will soon prepare one for it. At the same time, it combines, with 
all other circumstances, to keep the mind and body in a slumber- 
ing state, and to produce sweet and refreshing slumbers, after they 
have long been unknown. 

To sum up our views, we are convinced, that the shops of the 
druggist furnish no medicine for this disease and its offspring. 
We believe the only remedies to be rest of mind and labor of 
body ; and he who neglects them, or who resumes his labors, (as 
we have always unhappily done,) before they had produced their 
entire efiect, and draws upon the full extent of his powers before 
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they have had time to recover vigor, as well as health, is in dan- 
ger of violating the command—‘ Thou shalt not kill;’ and of rob- 
bing his friends, and his fellow men, as well as his God, of services 
which he was bound to render, and which imprudence only has 
prevented. 












(For the Annals of Education.) 








ON SELF-DIRECTION., 


* Man was made for self-improvement. As he passes from childhood to man- 
hood, he retains the active powers of infancy, and the forethought and choice of 
childhood—but he adds to these, the power of self-direction, by which he again 
rises by degrees to a higher scale of self-improvement, if indeed he will now 
direct himself.’ ANNALS, March, 1834. pp. 137. 





















I quote from my former series—on common schools and common 
education,—both the condition and the rule of adult self-improve- 
ment—that indispensable aid and support to the education of the 
young. Self-direction is the mainspring of the improvement of 
the grown man—if, (alas! that an if must have place in the de- 
claration,) tf, indeed, the grown man will direct himself. Noth- 
ing can be plainer than the declaration ; no limitation more sure 
than that involved in the condition. Everything thrives and grows 
according to its order—according to the laws of its own nature, 
and its own stage of being. Infancy, by its instinctive activ- 
ity and diligence, grows to childhood. Childhood, with fore- 
thought and choice, submits to the direction of parents and teach- 
ers, and thus only, grows to a fair and promising manhood. Man- 
hood, too, can grow to a more vigorous and fruitful manhood—can 
add ‘knowledge to knowledge, and skill to skill,’—if it will employ 
its matured powers under a wise and vigorous self-direction. He 
who would improve himself, and grow more and more a man, 
must direct himself as faithfully as he was directed in infancy by 
instinct and necessity, and by parents and teachers in his growing 
childhood. 

It were well, before proceeding to consider the elements of se//- 
direction, to mark the marvellous falling off, so wont to occur after 
youth have left the regular and governed pursuits of their child- 
hood and youth, for lack of a self-direction in place of that direc- 
tion of others which ensured their progress, until they ‘came for 
themselves,’ in good proportion to their submission to it. What 
the lack is, is made plain by the cases which occur of progress af- 
ter maturity, as rapidly as before—often more rapidly—amidst the 
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busiest occupations of active life. For these cases are found, 
only, where a faithful self-direction has ensued: while the more 
numerous cases are unimproved and unimproving as manifestly, 
because self-direction is wanting :—because the man is not, in these 
higher matters, the master of himself. Let us assure ourselves, 
that the essential advantage enjoyed by the young—that which 
gives them a growing education—is .no other than this ; and that 
the slackened or arrested progress of full grown men, is from no 
other cause. 

Youth certainly has some peculiar aptitude for learning ; though 
that no doubt decreases at every step from infancy. The first 
fresh and vigorous leaves die, while the firm trunk and limbs of 
the growing sapling give promise of the spreading glories of the 
tree. It cannot be that the vital strength which was destined for 
a nobler and later work, is exhausted inthe first rapid growth ; 
and that under proper cultivation, man may not grow and bear 
fruit even to old age. It cannot be the peculiar aptitude of child- 
hood, which secures so universal a progress and improvement: it 
is due to the direction which is given by parents, guardians, teach- 
ers, masters, and the whole expectation and condition of society : 
all aiding that sel/-direction so apt to be wanting after maturity. 
The young improve because they yield obedience ; in proportion 
as they yield obedience to the laws of progress in every well di- 
rected family and school ; because they learn their appointed and 
progressive lessons regularly and well. They keep the path 
which is opened before them; and therefore reach, in proportion 
to their fidelity, the eminences of knowledge and improvement, to 
which they lead upward. ‘The true secret of the improvement in 
schools, colleges, and apprenticeships, is their wise, steady, and 
efficient direction and control. ‘There is, no doubt, qualification 
for instruction and skill in teaching ; but these are not the chief 
means of their success, but the plan, and regularity, and authority, 
which give a fixed, unwavering direction and control. 

Now, if at the point where the direction and control of others 
ceases, self-direction is not ready, what wonder is it, if the pro- 
gress ceases? Or, if experience shall ensure some progress, that 
it ceases to have a regular, rapid, steady, and noble growth ? 
But if self-direction can have place, what can prevent that noble 
growth ; nobler, far, because it now proceeds on the higher princi- 
ples of mature life, self-direction, and self-control? It needs but 
that youth, instead of imagining that their education is finished at 
the stage where parents and teachers have left it, should enter upon 
that new office to which they were gradually trained and inducted 
in the later years of their nonage. Such fidelity would advance 
them even more rapidly than before, and would exalt them to the 
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true dignity.of men ; and, might we suppose it the uniform and 
general endowment of adult life, would elevate society far above 
any former attainment, and would present a new and noble chap- 
ter in the history of man. Such fidelity will extend, in society, 
in proportion as a conscientious desire to improve every talent in 
obedience to the Creator, shall extend ; or, rather, in proportion 
as this conscientious desire, while it grows, shall regard the mind 
and its possible endowments as the highest talents to be cherished 
in Obedience to God. Let us hope that every attempt may pro- 
mote, in society, the extension of such a conscientious desire for 
self-improvement—of such a conscientious self-direction. In this 
hope, I proceed to state what seem to me to be the elements of 
self-direction. 

1. Self-direction supposes a perception of the undoubted truth, 
that, in no state of life, there can be any limit to valuable knowl- 
edge and skill ;—that, in every state of life, more and more knowl- 
edge, and more and more finished faculties are necessary to man, 
in order to secure to the best advantage to himself and others, 
present, progressive, and final well-being. Self-improvement must 
proceed on the ground of the progressive nature of man—of its 
progress towards a benefit—which failing, some advantages to one’s 
self and others must be lost. No doubt there are branches of 
knowledge and modes of skill, not suited to the condition of this or 
that individual; and which of course are not to be sought after. 
Yet, it is impossible for any human being to be so situated that he 
does not need to know something more; that he has not some- 
thing more to learn; no mental faculties to improve ; no more 
skill to acquire. Self-direction supposes this desirableness and 
need of improvement perceived and acknowledged by the mind. 

2. Self-direction supposes a plan of self-improvement—a law 
of progress, adopted for the guidance of the Jife—such as we 
must suppose every person of tolerably early education capable of 
forming, tf he will, from the influence of that law of progress un- 
der which he has advanced thus far, from the advice of friends 
rightly esteemed more capable than himself, and from the advice 
and examples to be found in books within every reader’s reach. 
This plan must be supposed to embrace two designs, either of 
them sufficient to prevent the young student from ever getting out 
of work: a preparation first for the immediate and daily emergen- 
cies of life, both in his own proper calling and in his common con- 
dition and relations as a man; and, secondly, for the growing de- 
mands of life, when five, ten, twenty, thirty, forty years may have 
passed away: when property may have increased or diminished, 
and children may have grown to a higher demand on parental 
skill ; and intimacies are multiplied with all] the relations of society. 
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Such preparation is demanded of the young for the business of 
maturity ; and the plan of education is contrived on purpose to 
secure it. In like manner must the plan of adult self-improve- 
ment look out for the growing claims of future life. 

3. But a plan is unavailing, if it be not executed ; hence self- 
direction supposes self-government ; securing conformity and obe- 
dience to the adopted purpose of the life. He who would im- 
prove himself, must govern himself—must control himself, as to 
the time, order, and duration of those pursuits embraced in his de- 
termined plan. And at the time, in the order, and for the duration, 
he must compel his faculties to attend to their appropriate work ; 
he must fix attention, awaken conception and invention, revive 
memory, and prolong thought, so that the labor may accomplish 
its appropriate design. How difficult all this is, and how easily 
hindered, the most successful can bear witness: while minds ill- 
informed and incapable, dull and stagnant, everywhere give proof 
how apt self-government is utterly to fail. Its necessity will best 
appear, and its attainment be best aided, perhaps, by a notice of 
the occasions when it is wont to fail. 

1. ‘The motive is likely to fail. ‘The advantage proposed is not 
immediate upon each single effort. It is so distant and indirect, 
as to be only dimly and obscurely seen ; and is often of a nature 
which cannot be perceived, except as the man actually advances 
in the improvement proposed. A plan laid on general grounds, 
in view of the experience and testimony of others, has slender 
chance of holding its dominion over the mind, while its issues are 
so deeply hidden in darkness: if there be not a master, it will 
every day be set aside by the feelings and impulses of the mo- 
ment, and give place to the whims and caprices of an idle and va- 
grant mind. Whoever will improve himself, must be able to gov- 
ern himself by the plan he has formed, and the evidence on which 
he formed it; not varying, though he cannot see the promised ad- 
vantages. He must do for himself what the teacher does for the 
young pupil, when he requires him again and again to study that 
of which he does not and cannot yet see the use. 

2. The natural indolence of all men, presents a constant hin- 
drance ; especially amidst the allurements to momentary gratifica- 
tion to which men are everywhere exposed. Even learned men, 
long trained to the habit and love of study, are said often to have 
found themselves so paralyzed by their natural indolence, as to 
have resolution only for the idlest and easiest occupations, until 
roused by some fixed engagement or absolute necessity ; and this, 
even though their professions give promise of immediate and valu- 
able rewards at every step of their progress. I believe it is the 
great Johnson who says, that no author writes except with a bay- 
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onet at his back :—i. e. without an immediate and most urgent 
motive, as the dread of hunger, houselessness, or nakedness. If 
learned and long-trained men need a master in their outward cir- 
cumstances, as no doubt they often do, a man who can live with- 
out learning, who can live and grow rich, perhaps, with what his 
parents and the schoolmaster gave him, is not likely to overcome his 
natural indolence, and pass triumphantly all allurements, unless he 
will be his own master, and unless he will govern himself with 
vigor and decision. 

3. This hindrance must be augmented by the difficulties which 
attend any course of improvement,—which must grow as it grows. 
There is no easy way of self-improvement; none without growing 
difficulties. For what is improvement but searching out, with an 
imperfect eye, what is obscure; improving the sight by groping 
for objects in the dark; attempting to recollect what is almost 
vanished from the memory, and to fix it lest it vanish utterly away 
—to re-light or preserve the flame which every wind is ready to 
blow out—judging where false conclusions claim to be the true— 
following the ignis fatuus a little into the quag, that one at length 
may be sure where is the light which illumes the solid ground. 
It is amidst such necessary difficulties, increasing as one advances, 
that the young mind is most likely to give up in indolence or de- 
spondency. Lured by the commendation and example of others, 
the youth imagines to himself an easy task. Of course, if he ad- 
vances, he must be disappointed ; and will retire unless he is mas- 
ter of himself—unless he can and will urge himself forward through 
darkness and uncertainty, at every new emergency, until the vigor 
of that self-command, and the impulse of the renewed effort, and 
the joy of success, shall renew the pleasure of the toil, and set the 
master at his ease again. 

4. Again, one of the strongest motives at the beginning must 
necessarily fail in the progress of this and every undertaking. 
The grace of novelty must fail. Self-improvement in general, and 
successively in each particular pursuit, must become an old story ; 
must lose, by custom and familiarity, the strong interest which is 
felt in any new object. Then, of course, indolence, or fatigue, or 
discouragement amidst real difficulties, or a fancied uselessness, 
have free scope ; and he who began with all imaginable zeal, is in 
a week, or a month, or a year, as indifferent and dull as half a 
brute. Especially when the influence of novelty ceases, a master 
is indispensable who can hold fast his authority and his rule, until 
—for here too, authority will not long have to sustain itself by 
mere main strength—the intrinsic pleasure of acquiring knowledge, 
and its growing use, shall establish a deep, living, and permanent 
interest in the mind. 
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5. Again, no single instance of neglect is of any considerable 
consequence. If each neglect were but a single act of omission 
amidst days and weeks of. regular diligence, and did not contain 
within itself the principle of other and numerous neglects, it would 
not check the general progress. It is because that single neglect 
is one of a hundred, of a thousand, of ten thousand, that it is the 
seed of ruin to the whole plan and desire of self-improvement. 
Yet ruinous as it is, each, successively, seems to the ill-governed 
mind, as the only one; or, at worst, as the last one: and under 
that deception, months and years are passed in neglects, each of 
which, if a single omission, would be of no account ; but all of 
which have exhausted the time and the courage, and have left the 
mind not only without the attainments proposed, but with less will 
and power to make them at every stage of that neglectful life. A 
MASTER is necessary, who will not be deluded by the temptation 
of the moment—who will be ever at his post—and who will not 
wiok at all transgressions, because each is single and alone. 

6. Another hindrance occurs-in the discouragement which is 
the consequence of neglect, after there has been any desire or plan 
of self-improvement. * Presently it is found that by means of neg- 
lects, each of which seemed of little importance—for lack of self- 
government a thousand times repeated—the man is incapable of 
the duties which are actually forced upon him—in the extending 
connections of his life, or of profitable employment otherwise at his 
command. Then the necessity of all improvement is made plain ; 
and the despairing wish is felt for that work of years, which in a 
week or a day is utterly impossible. Happy the man, in whom 
all the elements of self-government are not gone when he has 
reached this mortifying point of experience ; who can arouse cour- 
age for a renewed attempt; who can resolve that he will not be 
the victim of indolence or cowardice ; who has decision and energy 
to become, after discouragement, masteR of himself. From this 
point many have started, and redeemed their losses. Made wise 
by one defeat or more, they have at length gone forward boldly to 
victory. 

7. Suecess—such as must occur where all the elements of self- 
direction are alive and active—success presents another hindrance. 
As certainly as a man lives, so certainly will he increase in knowl- 
edge and capacity who governs himself in well chosen pursuits. 
His success will be cheering, and unless society be much altered 
from its present state, distinguishing. Then, partly by self-flattery, 
partly by the flattery of others, (harmless, unless it quickens self- 
flattery,) the advancing student may become vain-hearted, and 
either relax or misdirect his efforts—seeking, mainly, food to self- 
applause, instead of the proper nurture and exercise of the living 
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soul, and fit only for the reproach—‘ Seest thou a man wise in his 
own conceit ; there is more hope of a fool than of him.’ When 
the character is thus debased, neglect or misgoverniment must pre- 
vail. In the progress to that debasement, however, the master has 
his place of watchfulness and energy: for ruling his own spirit, 
meekly bearing distinction, huinbly joyful in success, he is boldly 
pressing forward in his course. 

8. Finally, all other hindrances are abetted by the influence of 
society. ‘True, there are examples of self-improvement, not a 
few, scattered through the community. Yet they are too few 
to move the irresolute, and to force forward those who will not 
force themselves. I do not know the neighborhood whose exam- 
ple and spirit are likely to prove a steady and strong current, bear- 
ing along in the course of self-improvement, even him who has 
the least will, and almost him who has no will, We had the Ly- 
ceum, while it was a novelty, with its sudden blast; seeming as if 
sufficient to set in motion, and keep in motion, the whole stream 
of society. But how soon it proved to have made only a rufile on 
the surface of the pool! How soon it left the pool as stagnant and 
as unruffled as before! Whoever will improve himself must have 
the stream within—must be able to sail on, without the tide, and 
if need be, against the tide :—must have a will, and a plan, and an 
authority, within himself;—must be self-resolved and self-governed: 
without example—against example—and if need be, amidst ridi- 
cule, and reproach, and scorn. 





QUALIFICATIONS OF A GUARDIAN OF CHILDREN. 


(Extract from the Report of the Orphan House, Charleston, §. C.) 


Tue city of Charleston, (S. C.) is honored by the establishment 
of a noble Orphan House, destined to receive the children whom 
the fatal diseases of the climate frequently leave orphans, in a land 
of strangers, The following views of the objects of education, and 
the qualifications which the superintendent of such an institution 
ought to possess, are so justly and boldly expressed, that we deem 
them well worthy of republication, for the benefit of our readers, 
as well as the credit of the institution. 


‘The children of the Orphan House, males and females, range in 
their ages, from three to thirteen years. We may say they begin to 
think here ; the direction and force of their characters is given here; 
the first, and therefore strongest impressions are made here; the 
tree will grow up, as the twig is here bent. It will hardly be denied 
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that the force and duration of impressions made upon the mind, upon 
the youthful mind, depend upon the pleasure or pain which attend 
those impressions, both producing the same result as to force and 
duration. The difference existing simply is this—we avoid the one, 
and seek the other. Those impressions made upon the mind, asso- 
ciated with pain, are never sought after; on the cortrary, those im- 
pressions made and associated with pleasure, are sought after. To 
illustrate this by a practical example: a boy has acquired a thought 
by dint of birch and hard knocks; another has acquired it by kind 
and tender instruction. ‘The impressions made upon the minds of 
both are equally strong—the thoughts may be in either as firmly fixed ; 
but the one will no more seek after thoughts than he will after birch 
and hard knocks; while the other will go to his intellectual pursuits 
as to sources of pleasure. If the mode of instruction adopted be a 
judicious one—if it be kindly, and the instruction be made interest- 
ing, (and it certainly can be,) rather than harshly, and appealing to 
the base passion, fear,—the affections of the child are gained to the 
preceptor, he becomes identified with the instruction, and both are 
then sources of his happiness. Let it not be answered, in objection, 
that there must be labor, must be toil, ‘‘ that there is no royal road 
to science.” We admit it; but we say, boys and men, all classes of 
human kind, are ready to encounter, and will most cheerfully en- 
counter toil and labor, if their affections for the pursuit be enlisted. 
The boy in the field with gun in hand, will walk and toil all day, and 
although he may not be successful in his pursuit of game, yet he is 
perfectly willing to renew the attempt on the succeeding day. It is 
true, that this, with all other similar gratifications, will, by reason of 
their want of variety, their earth-born nature, become vapid and pall 
upon the taste. Not so with those pursuits which are to form the 
character and make the man; pursuits which are opening new fields 
to vision every day—and where the acquisition of one truth gives a 
zest for the acquisition of other truths—here, their can be no satiety, 
no palling upon the taste. Your committee beg not to be misunder- 
stood. They are not so chimerical as to expect that the children of 
the Orphan House should be turned out classical scholars—that they 
should be introduced into the higher walks of literature—they expect 
no such result, nor would, perhaps, such an one be desirable. 

‘We will attempt to show what we have a right to expect and de- 
sire: and first, what we understand by education. We apprehend 
that there may he, and often is, a great mistake, as to what consti- 
tutes education. ‘The great effort most frequently is, to crowd into a 
boy’s memory as many words as possible; to teach him to repeat 
line after line, and sentence after sentence, and to echo the thoughts 
of others. The better he can read and write, and the more books he 
may have read, the better it is thought he has been educated. This 
may not be so; the boy may not, after all, have been taught the main 
object of education—to think. It is true, one cannot read and write 
well, and have read many books, without calling into exercise the 
faculty of thinking—but the faculty will be indirectly, instead of di- 
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rectly improved ; his thinking will be of a stinted growth ; he will 
be a dwarf with all his acquirements. Who of us has not seen such? 
Men whose whole time has been in the schools, who have regularly 
been matriculated and graduated at some learned university, and 
have the degree of Bachelor and Master of Arts conferred on them, 
and who yet, when thrown into the actual and active concerns of real 
life, are not masters of the art of earning a livelihood. And we are 
constantly beholding those who have not walked in academic groves, 
who have not had scholastic opportunity, but when thrown upon their 
own resources, have evinced a boldness of thought, and a correct 
knowledge of things coming under their observation, to which the 
educated man, so called, is totally incompetent. We are not find- 
ing fault with the use of books, and the acquiring the thoughts of 
others, with schools and colleges—far from it; we esteem the art of 
printing as one of God’s choicest blessings, and an acquaintance with 
the experience and thoughts of others, as transce ndently valuable ; 
but they are so, as a means, not as anend. The great end and ob- 
ject of all education, should be to improve the mind—the thinking 
faculty ; not the memory, which is'only subservient, but that which 
it subserves, the mind itself, where thought is originated. Feed its 
capacity and power as much as you will, by storing in the memory 
the thoughts of others ; learn as many languages as you like, because 
you thereby multiply the means of acquiring the experience of those 
who have gone before you ; obtain the most accurate information you 
may upon all subjects; but, as the mechanic would acquire the use 
of his tools, the better to enable him to work, so the mind must avail 
itself of all the stores which the memory may have laid up, the bet- 
ter to enable it to perform its great work, viz., to originate thought. 
What would it avail one to be possessed of all the thoughts of many 
philosophers, if he had not the power of discriminating between truth 
and error, in those thoughts? It will be perceived, that by the term 
education, your Committee understand that mode or system by which 
the mind is brought out; by which the man, when called upon to 
act, will have, in his own resources, in his own intelligence, in his 
own ingenuity, the time and proper way of acting ready at hand. 
This is the system we have a right to expect; this is the system we 
desire. 

‘It will be impossible for your Committee to report in detail the 
quo modo in which the mind or thinking faculty is to be improved; 
but they think it will be very evident that the first stage or step to- 
wards it, is not through books. Every one who has the happiness of 
being a father, will readily understand us when we say the little 
prattler begins as soon as he can lisp, to make inquiries; to desire 
to know the value and use of everything around him; and in fact to 
push his zeal for knowledge to importunity. It often seems to be 
forgotten, that at this age, the corner stone is laid; that on the man- 
ner in which these inquiries are answered, and the interest which a 
judicious parent or preceptor may excite in the subjects of inquiry, 
will depend the question, whether the boy will apply to him with his 
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inquiries or not, and necessarily whether he advances or not; for if 
not to him, of whom is he to seek instruction? Hence, how impor- 
tant is the office under consideration ; how indispensable that it 
should be filled by one who has the heart to feel that he is standing 
in the stead, and the intelligence to discharge, the duties of a parent! 

‘Suppose such an individual as we could desire, occupied the station 
of Steward of the Orphan House, presiding over every department, 
male and female, the school department as of every other, as in fact 
your Committee think he ought to do, and most earnestly recom- 
mend ;—suppose such an one, having the ability and zeal to carry the 
views we have submitted fully into effect, one who would read a les- 
son from everything around him; who would invent games and past- 
times, having for their object recreation and improvement; who 
would make the garden and the play-ground subservient to the same 
end; who would use the school-room in its turn, and conduct the 
whole system throughout without harshness, without creating a dis- 
relish and disgust for intellectual pursuits; on the contrary, produc- 
ing the most ardent zeal by the interest which he would excite, and 
by the kindness of the manner in which he would impart knowledge 
—the result of such a system would be incalculable—the children 
coming out of the institution would indeed be prepared to take their 
places in society.’ 





HOW TO DESTROY COMMON SCHOOLS. 


(Communicated for the Annals of Education.) 


Mr. Eprror:—I perceive, in your last number, an article on 
abolishing Common Schools, in which the writer, while he treats 
of certain practices which he thinks tend to their destruction, la- 
bors hard to prove'that such an event would be a great public 
calamity. As his reasoning, however, may not be equally con- 
vincing to all, or rather, as some individuals may still think com- 
mon sehoo!ls worse than useless, | propose to lay down a few plain 
rules for the guidance of those who wish to abolish these institu- 
tions. 

1. In the selection of visitors, committees, &c., Jet no pains be 
taken to select men who have ever been teachers of common 
schools themselves, or who have ever been known to take any 
special interest in common, universal education. Let them, on 
the contrary, be appointed with reference to party, sect, or some- 
thing equally arbitrary. And, lastly, care should be taken to see 
that they receive 10 compensation for their services. 

2. When a meeting is warned in a district, with a view to set- 
ting up a school, all parents who are solicitous to have a good 
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teacher and a good school, should take care to be absent. Any 
little hindrance will do for an apology ; as the pressure of busi- 
ness, the call of a friend, a bad cold, an evening party, &c. 

3. Procure a teacher at the lowest price possible. ‘To this end 
it will be desirable to secure a young person who has never before 
taught ; one who is out of business for a few months, or who was 
never in any. ‘There may be some cousin, or nephew, or par- 
ticular friend of the committee who is of this description. And if 
there are doubts in the minds of the visitors whether your candi- 
date is duly qualified to teach, tell them your children are all 
small ; that they need no instruction in anything but spelling, 
reading, and a little writing, and that you think the candidate will 
answer your purpose. If they still demur, begin to be impatient, 
or to threaten,—or what is still better, excite a mob against them, 
and you will probably gain your point. 

There is one thing more to be attended to, in order to get a 
cheap teacher, especially if it be a female teacher. It is to em- 
ploy one who can labor at some other employment every moment 
she is out of school, and support herself, or nearly so, by that. 
If any one should say that a teacher ought to be wholly devoted 
to the school, do not heed it; his opinion is not worth minding. 

4. Let all the arrangements for the accommodation of the chil- 
dren at school be bad, so as to make them perfectly hate even the 
sight of a school-house, or a teacher, or a book. Let the pupils 
be sometimes frozen, sometimes scorched, sometimes smoked, and 
sometimes tortured for hours together on high benches, without 
backs. Let them have but few books. One to a family—as no 
two brothers or sisters are ordinarily in the same class—will be 
sufficient. Or if they have a new book, be sure to give it to the 
eldest, and turn off the younger pupil with the old, dirtied, torn 
one. The books which they use, especially for reading and spell- 
ing, should be so contrived that they understand their contents 
about as well as they would lessons which were in Latin or French. 

5. After the school commences, instead of having the visitors 
make their visits to the school, as the spirit of the statute requires, 
let them just run in once or twice during a term, and stay half an 
hour or an hour at a time. Let them visit the schools of at least 
two different districts in each half day, and sometimes of three. 
No matter if they come late in the day to the third ; the teacher 
and pupils, though fatigued and listless, can wait and go through 
with the usual forms, even if the spirit should be wanting. 

6. Let parents, above all, keep away from the school-house. 
Let them no more think of visiting or associating freely with its 
inmates, than they would with those of the county jail. Let them 
regard the teacher much in the light of a jailor or hangman ;—as 
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a valuable man, indeed, because his services cannot well be dis- 
pensed with ; but at the same time, a man in whose society they 
take no sort of interest. Let them beware of ever inviting him 
to their houses, their parties, or their concerts. 

7. Let them not only neglect to co-operate with the teacher, 
in his efforts for the improvement of their children, by sustaining his 
authority and discipline, but, on the contrary, let them do what 
they can to defeat his intentions. If ‘Thomas complains that he 
has been unjustly punished, you should take it for granted. 
Don’t go to the teacher and talk with him about it; but remain 
at home, and either find fault loudly, in the presence of the chil- 
dren, or at once withdraw them from the school. 

8. Even if the teacher should be an easy, quiet soul, never 
punishing at all, stili do not sustain him in any other way, by in- 
structing your children in the evening or at other leisure moments, 
or by conversing with them in regard to their lessons, or helping 
them over difficulties. You should not know once in a quarter 
where their lessons are, or whether they have any. 

9. Never converse with your children, or even before them, 
on any topic connected with common schools. Avoid connecting 
with them, or with the teacher, or their books, any pleasant asso- 
ciations. You may talk about the academy, the high school, the 
institute, and the college, and their teachers, professors, and presi- 
dents, at every meal, if you choose. You may speak with de- 
light and even with emotion of your eldest son’s progress at col- 
lege, and of the honors which await him ;—and you may perhaps 
say something now and then of the female institute at Mount 
Washington, or Mount King William. But I say again, don’t 
lisp a word about the common school, or any of its concerns, if 
you wish to make its destruction sure and speedy. 

10. Never pray for the divine blessing on these primary insti- 
tutions. Let your most earnest and devout aspirations often as- 
cend to the throne of grace in behalf of colleges, and all our higher 
institutions, and in behalf of everything else that is popular, or 
fashionable, or that is deemed useful or benevolent in its tendency. 
But I say again, be sure not to make a single petition in behalf of 
the common school, or its teacher. 

11. Never read on the subject of education ; or if you do, it 
should only be in regard to classical education: shun anything 
which treats of common schools,—their importance, methods, im- 
provement, your own duties respecting them, &c. &c.—as you 
would the pestilence. Shun, also, with equal solicitude, anything 
which treats of parental management, discipline, &c. ‘True, you 
need not announce to the world your determination to neglect 
these things. All they need to know about the matter is, that you 
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cannot find time to read on the subject, and cannot afford the ex- 
pense. And is not this tue? What parent who keeps up with 
the spirit of the times, can spare time from his most pressing and 
multiplied engagements to devote to reading or thinking? 

12. Your correspondent, in the article which has called forth 
these remarks, has alluded to ancther important means for effect- 
ing the destruction of common schools. It is, to have all those 
parents and guardians, who feel that common schools are very far 
from being what they should be, and who have pecuniary ability 
to do'so, withdraw their children and youth from them at once, 
and send them to the private school. This will greatly assist in 
raising the reputation of the latter, and bringing it into notice and 
vogue, while ‘it will have exactly the opposite effect on the former. 
If the private school is out of town, so much the better; as it will 
the more effectually remove the influence of the parents of the 
ehildren who attend it, from the common school. 

In connection with the latter rule, or rather as a part of it, let 
parents and children, whose connection with common schools is 
thus broken off, sedulousl y cultivate the habit of speaking contempt- 
uously of them. ‘Oh, it is only a district school,’ or ‘ Why, 
she only goes to the district school,’ or ‘ He is only a teacher of 
the public school,’ accompanied with the appropriate tones, looks, 
and gestures, will not fail of doing much for the speedy abolition 
of these institutions. 

13. There is one thing more to be observed. If there are 
funds sufficient to sustain your district school three or four months 
in the winter, and as many in the summer, (especially if you em- 
ploy the teacher at a very low price,) without any contributions of 
your own, you should place your whole reliance on these funds. 
For the moment you contribute anything yourselves, to the sup- 
port of common schools—I mean directly—you will be apt to be- 
gin to take an interest in them ; and this interest will rise or fall in 
proportion to the amount which you contribute. You cannot 
avoid such a result, if you would ; it is human nature. 

A Rapicau. 





THE FARM SCHOOL OF CARRA, SWITZERLAND. 


Wir# no spot in Europe have we more delightful associations 
than with Carra, the seat of a farm school near Geneva, establish- 


ed by the benevolence, and superintended by the watchful care of 
the owner of the estate, M. Vernet, former synodic president of 
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the republic of Geneva, and his excellent lady. We brought 
home with us its report, and some of our own notes ; but the com- 
plaint of ‘foreign articles’ so liberally made, led us to defer it 
until we are unable to find them; and we avail ourselves of the 
account given by Mr. Duppa, and his translation of its report. 
To the excellence of the establishment, and the correctness of the 
account, we can cordially testify, and‘cannot but repeat our wish, 
that some of the independent gentlemen of our country would 
devote their time and their means to this important form of be- 
nevolent activity. 


At Carra, an agricultural school, upon the same plan with that of 
Hofwyl, has been established for upwards of twelve years. As it will 
be interesting to trace the course the founders have pursued, we will 
give some copious extracts from the reports of the committee of man- 
agement. In 1825, a short statement was put forth, which contains 
the following passage : 

‘It is a truth recognized by those most occupied in the regenera- 
tion of certain classes of society, that the important work is easy in 
proportion to the early age of the children. It was natural that the 
success of the rural school at Hofwyl, should create among certain of 
our fellow citizens the desire of establishing one of a similar descrip- 
tion at Geneva. This school was destined principally to receive the 
children belonging to the hospital. The directors had been in the 
habit of sending these children into the country for the purpose of 
bringing them up to the labors of agriculture,—a species of industry 
which always has employment for persons of sufficient strength. Of 
the masters of these children it was required, that they should make 
them regularly attend the schools and the religious instructions of 
the clergyman of the parish ; and they were not lost sight of by the 
directors, until they were in a position to gain their livelihood by their 
own labor. But however assiduous and paternal might be the super- 
intendence of the directors, it was impossible entirely to preserve 
these unfortunate and interesting beings from the inconveniences at- 
tached to their position. And it was considered, that the collecting 
a certain number of them into a rural school, after the model of 
Vehrli’s, would be the means of at once giving them an education, 
better and more moral than they could possibly receive separately. 
All parties were agreed upon the principles on which the projected 
establishment should be founded, The grand point was, to find a 
master capable of directing it. 

‘M. de Fellenberg, being consulted upon this head, designated, as 
a person capable of fitting himself for this important office, the young 
Eberhardt de Celigny, who was at that time apprentice to a wheel- 
wright. Desirous of contributing on his part to the success of the 
enterprise, M. de Fellenberg occupied himself from this moment, 
very particularly, with the education of d’Eberhardt, and put him 
into a course suitable to his future destination. He consented, also, 
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ta receive into his rural school two children from the hospital of Ge- 


neva, in order to accustom them to the regulations of the establish- 
ment, and to form the embryo of the establishment of Geneva. 

‘ These preliminaries settled, a locality for the school began to be 
thought of; and that which had been first seen not suiting, M. Ver- 
net Pictet put at the disposition of the establishment, a house adjoin- 
ing the property he possesses in the village of Carra. This house is 
entirely distinct from his mansion: it has an enclosed court, and 
buildings for lodging the cattle and the produce of the fields. M. 
Vernet Pictet offered, at the same time, to give employment to the 
children upon his property, at a price agreed upon, and to let a cer- 
tain portion of land to the school. ‘These offers were accepted, and 
in the spring of 1820, d’Eberhardt was sent for to Carra, and with 
him, the two children who had passed eighteen months at Hofwy! ; 
and to them were joined four other children from the hospital. 

‘In fact, that the first difficulties might not be too much multiplied, 
the number of children was increased little by little. ‘The number 
at this moment is twenty-five ; and when the nature of the locality is 
considered, it could not well be increased. ‘The employment of the 
children during the day is divided into manual labor and lessons, ac- 
cording to the common acceptation of the term. As is reasonable, 
the cultivation of the earth forms their principal occupation. They 
labor either al] together, their master at their head, or divided into 
two or three bands, according to the nature of the work: in this case, 
the child in each band who has obtained the greatest confidence from 
the master, is charged with the direction of his companions, and ren- 
ders an account of what is done. 

‘The children labor, in the first place, upon the land farmed out 
to the school, which was, in the first instance, nine poses*, and will 
be fifteen next year. The product of this land is consumed entirely 
by the school. The rest of the time, the children labor upon the land 

of M. Vernet Pictet, either by the piece, or for half the product, or 
by the day; in the latter case, the day is calculated by the number of 
hours of effective labor, being reckoned at nine hours the year round. 
This manner of reckoning leaves to the master the power of regulat- 
ing the work of the children according as he judges suitable, and to 
proportion it to their force and the state of their health. Besides this, 
they manage two cows, two pigs, and some sheep; and thas familiar- 
ize themselves with that part of agricultural industry which relates to 
the management of cattle. 

‘As they grow up, they will be employed in the work they are ca- 
pable of performing. When employment in the field is wanting, or 
the season does not allow them to attend to it, it is customary to oc- 
cupy the children in a wheelwright’s shop, (belonging to the school,) 
in separating wheat, basket-making, platting mats and straw hats, 
knitting, spinning, assisting the tailor, the shoemaker, and the maker 
of wooden shoes, who are employed in the establishmeut to repair the 


* Pose is a Swiss measure of Jand. 
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children’s clothes, The lessons, according to the usual acceptation 
of the term, comprehend reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, sacred 
singing, a little drawing, and some lectures for the purpose of prepar- 
ing the children for the deeper religious instruction which they re- 
ceive from the clergyman of the parish. They are taught, also, to 
know the names, the characters, and properties of the most common 
plants, which they collect and dry themselves. 

‘The only means of encouragement employed by Eberhardt con- 
sists in good marks, given as a recompense for industry, when accom- 
panied by good conduct. Every one of the good marks represents 
half a sol,—they cannot exceed the number of seven in a week ; 
thus the largest sum of money a child can gain in the year would 
amount to fifteen florins, two sous; (a florin of Geneva being of about 
the value of sixpence English money.) The possession of a little 
money by each of the children has enabled the master to establish 
slight fines for breaches of order. The product of these fines is em- 
ployed in the purchase of some object of general utility, at the choice 
of the children. As to the little sums which at the end of the year 
remain in their hands, they are placed in their names in the Savings 
Bank. These will serve to furnish them with clothes when their time 
arrives for quitting the school. The continual augmentation of these 
sums is a proof of the good conduct of the children. 

‘The committee and the master acknowledge, that one of the 
greatest difficulties they have to overcome, is to render the education 
a child receives in the establishment where he sees all his wants reg- 
ularly considered and satisfied, and where he finds himself protected 
from a number of the dangers which he will be sure to meet with 
some time or other, as powerful and experimental as that which he 
would receive in a poor family, where instructed and formed each 
day by necessity, which without doubt is the best of masters, he 
would be called upon to make, at an early period, an acquaintance 
with life such as it is, all filled with snares, seductions, and dan- 
gers. The directors of the school do not flatter themselves that 
they have reached on this important head, in their system of educa- 
tion, the height of their wishes. They avow even, that they despair 
of obtaining, in this respect, complete success. No instruction of 
man can supply the education which Providence gives us in the midst 
of the difficult circumstances of life. But their very apprehension 
has not been without advantage—they search and put into practice 
everything which can, if not prevent entirely, at any rate diminish 
the evil which they fear. 

‘The food is such as is found upon the tables of the laborers, who 
are frugal, orderly, and economical. The labor in the field, although 
proportioned to the age of the children, requires the exercise of 
strength and perseverance, 

‘The master forbids communication with persons unconnected 
with the school, only when there is danger without any prospect of 
advantage. It is his endeavor, on the contrary, rather to make them 
acquainted with the society around, in which they are shortly to live, 
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554 Expenses of the School. 


than to seclude them from it. He frequently charges the elder boys 
with selling, purchasing, and going upon commissions of every de- 
scription, which, in bringing them into contact with a great number 
of persons of different characters and conditions, must necessarily 
make them acquire some experience of things, and of men. In fine, 
the conviction of the importance, and the difficulty of the problem, 
causes the directors often to make the thing the object of serious 
examination, and to neglect nothing which will give the most satis- 
factory solution possible. 

‘ As the title of the school at Carra states, the boys are destined 
for the condition of agriculturists. All calculations are made for this 
end. When there is a candidate for admission, the committee ex- 
amine whether the child has the physical requisites for his presumed 
profession. The daily labor is that of agriculture : the size of the 
farm has been gradually augmented ; it is composed at this moment 
of 393 poses, of which 342 are arable, 2} pasture, garden, and or- 
chard, and 23 vineyard. ‘The children are made acquainted with all 
the details of management which can excite their interest, and make 
of them one day enlightened agriculturists. ‘The product of each of 
the pieces of ground of which the farm is composed, being valued 
separately, it is to the boys that the care of keeping the accounts is 
confided, and to make for each article the balance of expenses and 
receipts. ‘The result, indicated in numbers, is a lesson upon the ad- 
vantages that such and such a description of cultivation presents un- 
der such and such circumstances, of which an experienced master 
fails not to make them appreciate the influence.’ 

With regard to the expenses of the school] at Carra, I give here 
extracts from the several reports of the directors now before me. In 
the report of 1825, I find the following passage : 

‘The school at Carra having been founded by individuals, its ex- 
istence depends upon the continuation of the annual subscriptions of 
its benefactors. It has received, it is true, up to the present time, a 
small sum for lodging, and the clothes of the children ; but both of 
these, joined to the product of the labor, are far from covering the 
expenses, either ordinary or extra, which a school of this description 
requires ; and the year which terminated the first of last April, pre- 


sents a total in expense of 
Florins. Sous. 


14,194 11 9 
From which deducting the receipts above mentioned 8,456 9 5 





There remains to be provided from the sums given by 
benefactors, a deficit of 5,738 24 


which, for twenty-three children, makes an average of 249 florins, 6 
the head by the year.’ 

The following is an extract from the accounts for 1830 : 

‘The annexed table proves that the total of the benefactions and 
legacies during the year 1830, is very much below the sum necessary 
to settle the accounts of the year. Nevertheless, the committee is 
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convinced that the school will never be closed for want of pecuniary 
resources ; and in the face of whatever may be alarming in existing 
circumstances, it addresses the charitable disposition of the public 
of Geneva, with perfect confidence.’ 


Exrenses, 
Total 18,534 1 6 
Recetrerts. : Florins. Sous. 
Labor of the children out of the farm 1,627 3 6 
Sale of produce not consumed 3,105 8 6 
Sale of different objects manufactured in the 
wheelwright’s shop, &c. 1,350 9 0 
Sums received for board 2,368 0 0 
Sums for subscriptions for clothing 998 0 0 
Balance necessary to be taken from the funds ofthe school 9,084 4 6 


Sum equal to expense 18,534 1 6 


In the report for the year 1831, I find the following : 

‘The public will doubtless see with pleasure, that during the 
year just past, the boys have gained by their labor more than half of 
what they have cost; since, of the sum of 17,773fs. 2s., the total of 
the expenditure, they have produced 9,150fs. 2s. 6, and as 2,533fls. 
9s. was paid for board, and 1,223fls. 3s. for clothing, the total sum 
which remained to be taken from the subscribed funds of the school, 
was 4,865fls. 11s. 6—about one half that was obliged to be taken from 
it in the year 1830.’ 

The report for 1832 contains as follows : 

‘The public will doubtless see with pleasure, that (thanks to the 
intelligence and constant attention of the master, and in consequence 
of the abundance of the crops) the produce of the labor of the chil- 
dren has considerably diminished the expenses of their maintenance. 
The committee cannot expect to obtain results as favorable during 
the years that are about to follow, in consequence of the great num- 
ber of very young children.’ 


Expenses. 


Total 17,287 80 
Receirts, Filorins. Sous, 
Labor out of the farm 1,062 
Sale of produce not consumed 9,260 
Sale of various manufactured articles 617 
10,940 7 0 

Sums paid for board 2.748 
Subscriptions for clothing 2,074 
Balance from the funds of the school 1,524 ro 

47 


Total Florins 17,287 
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Thus, in 1830, the sum taken from the subscribed funds was 9,084 fs. 
4s. 6; in 183], it was 4,865fs. Ils. 6; in 1832, 1,524fls. 9s., which 
last sum, putting a florin of Geneva at 6d., is 382. 2s. 

Fiorins. Sous. 
In 1830, the boys produced 6,983 9 0 
In 1831, do. do. 9,150 2 6 
In 1832, do. do. 10,949 7 0 









‘These accounts are, I think, satisfactory, and very interesting ; 
showing how the value of the children’s labor increased as they in- 
creased in skill, No doubt their strength became greater with their 
years, and this must be taken into account.’ 











VISIT TO A PUBLIC SCHOOL. 







Mr. Epitror:—In your last number, I observed an account of 
some visits to the schools of one of our commercial towns, which 
rather surprised me. Can it be, I thought, that after so much has 
been said and done on the subject of common education, there are 
schools in the heart of New England as bad as that writer repre- 
sents ?>—Yet his story appears much more like sober truth than 
fiction ; indeed, I am afraid that after all, it is substantially true. 

But I, too, am an occasional visitor of schools, and I lately vis- 
ited one in the centre of a large and flourishing village of New 
England, which seems to be of a better order than those described 
by your correspondent. I do not propose to give you a full de- 
scription of it; but only to show that there is yet hope of our 
common schools, could they be furnished with suitable teachers, 
and parents get awaked to their importance, even though we crowd 
together too large numbers of pupils :—and to say, in passing, 
something of the monitorial system, about which and its results 
there is such a division of opinion in this country. 

The school which I visited is conducted by a gentleman about 
forty years of age, who has been employed in the same school 
many years, He is assisted by a young lady also, and greatly 
aided by four or five monitors selected from the pupils. The 
pupils were females,* and generally from seven to fourteen 
years of age. ‘Their number was about eighty-five. I called ata 

uarter past nine in the morning, and remained until twelve. 
he studies pursued while I was there were spelling, reading, de- 
fining, grammar, geography, and history. Writing is also usually 
attended to in the forengon, but was omitted at this time. 




































* The boys of the village were in anather room under the care of other teach- 
ers, 
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I entered just as the first or oldest class in the school were 
about to read. For this exercise they were requested to leave 
their seats and range themselves along the side of the room— 
which was not far from 36 feet square—opposite the desk of the 
teacher. Having concluded their reading exercises, they were re- 
quired to spell a few of the more difficult words which occurred, 
and to define some of them. ‘The whole class also read a few 
verses simultaneously. ‘The school was divided, so far as the pur- 
poses of mere reading were concerned, into four classes. 

Their performances were very good, but I observed that they 
all read rather loud, and that the teacher did not read with them. 
I was about to inquire whether this was his usual custom, when 
he turned to me, and made nearly the following explanation : 

‘I am of opinion,’ said he, ‘that it is beneficial to the lungs of 
my pupils to read in a very full or rather loud voice. While lL 
take pains, on the one hand, to avoid the extreme of hallooing, 
and on the other to keep equally distant from a low, mumbling, 
inaudible manner, I am always anxious to see that my scholars 
read about as loud as they can without straining the voice, and 
without fatigue.’ 

The second class, as I soon perceived, read the very lesson 
which had just been read by the first class. This the teacher 
said was intentional. While the first class were reading, this class 
had been attending to their manner; and were now ready to imi- 
tate them, in some good degree. It was on this same principle, 
the teacher observed, that he usually read a great deal before the 
classes himself; and that the only reason why he did not read 
with them at the present time was, on account of ill health. 

I was satisfied with all his reasoning (and was indeed glad to 
find a reasoning teacher) except in regard to the loud reading ; for 
it appeared to me that the tone of the voice should be perfectly 
natural ; which was by no means the case with some of the pupils. 

The seats were all without backs, with desks in front. In an 
interval of the exercises, a very large division of the younger pu- 
pils was ordered to face about. ‘This, the teacher said, was to 
give them an opportunity to rest their backs ; and, above all, to 
prevent deformity. ‘I hate,’ said he, ‘to see so many crooked 
spines. ‘There are multitudes of them about our streets ; and I 
am afraid no small share of them are formed by these uncomfortable 
benches, without backs.’ I learned, with pleasure, that it was 
intended shortly to improve the school room in this respect. 
Aside from this, and the fact that there was no considerable ante- 
chamber, for clothes or recitations, so that garments were hung 
around the walls, it was one of the finest school rooms I have seen. 
Besides its great extent, of which I have already spoken, it was 
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at least 16 feet—perhaps 18—in height; and well lighted, and 
pretty easily ventilated. ‘The furniture and maps, and some of 
the fixtures, were also very good. 

But to return to the exercises. The first hour and a half of 
the forenoon was spent as follows :—First, a quarter of an hour 
was devoted exclusively to spelling. Some of the spelling classes 
were conducted by the teacher himself, some by his assistant, 
and some by the monitors. Next, an hour and a quarter were de- 
voted to reading, as before mentioned ; principally under the eye 
of the teacher. ‘Then followed a recess of perhaps ten minutes ; 
and after this came the recitations in geography, grammar, &c. 

The teachers first heard the monitors recite, in a class by them- 
selves ; and then the first class. While the latter exercise was 
going on, the assistant was attending to two small classes in geog- 
raphy. One of them was a very young class ; and as they had 
no books, they formed, with their teacher, a semi-circle round a 
Jarge map of the world, and told the teacher, when pointing them 
out, the names of some of the principal natural divisions of the 
earth, both land and water. ‘The other class had geographies and 
atlases, but were permitted to answer the questions by looking on. 
This was believed to be a useful preparation for study. Sev- 
eral of the monitors also had classes in geography. Sometimes 
there were four or five different classes in as many different parts 
of the room, all reciting at once, either to the teacher, the assistant, 
or the monitors. 

I have used the term monitors, in these remarks, but I do not 
recollect hearing it used in the school ; and I have doubts whether 
it has ever occurred to the pupils or their parents, that monitors 
are employed. You observe, in your September number, that 
there are schools in the vicinity of Boston and elsewhere, in some 
of which monitors are invested with considerable dignity, and not 
only assist in instruction, but are placed in conspicuous seats, where 
their exemplary conduct may be seen, while in others, less formal- 
ity is used, though the same result is secured. ‘The school I am 
describing combines both these plans. ‘The monitors—while they 
officiate as monitors—though seldom if ever called such, or invest- 
ed with any ‘dignity,’ are yet required to sit in conspicuous places, 
and to assist the teacher by their exemplary conduct, as well as by 
their direct efforts among the classes. 

Many, I know, object strongly to the monitorial plan of teach- 
ing, in any of its features. But I am persuaded, that in a school 
like this, of from 80 to 100 pupils, it is, at least, a choice of evils. 
I mean, that if parents will continue to expect a teacher with only 
one assistant, to instruct, in a dozen or twenty different branches, 
such a large number of pupils, and at the same time to govern 
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them and form their characters, it is better that he should use 
monitors in the manner above mentioned. Indeed I could not dis- 
cover that the instruction in this school was less efficient than in 
other schools where monitorial aid is not employed. On the con- 
trary, it was my opinion, that the teachers were, in this way, ac- 
complishing as much for the minds and hearts of each individual of 
their eighty pupils, as they could do for each of sixty in other cir- 
cumstances. 

Perhaps I ought to add, that the order and discipline of the 
school were excellent. There are two sorts of school order, ac- 
tive and passive. ‘The first is often secured by winning the con- 
fidence ead love of the pupils ; the other, by breaking their spirits, 
or at least by some form or other of tyranny. Here the order was 
active. ‘The pupils were busy ; yet they were obedient, cheerful 
and happy. 

Let me not be understood as being an advocate for large schools. 
I think that in every school of no more than thirty scholars, there 
is enough for both a male and female teacher to do; and that in 
most schools of a larger size, there is quite too much for them. 
I only say that if we must have these large schools, some features 
of the monitorial plan are not only unobjectionable, but, as it seems 
to me, indispensable. 

One great benefit of the plan is apt to be overlooked—I mean 
the benefit to the monitors themselves. There is nothing that im- 
proves our own minds and hearts so much—whenever it can be 
done—as direct and indirect efforts to improve the minds and 
hearts of others. 


‘Teaching we give; and giving we retain.’ 


We have said, wherever it can be done; but it can be done 
everywhere. Monitors can be employed, more or less, in every 
school, be it ever so small; even in the ‘family’ school. Nay, 
they are so. very family or school of more than one child or 
pupil, has unavoidably employed the monitorial system—for good 
or evil results—from the day of the rrrst scnoox, where the 
elder brother was set as a monitor over the younger by the great 
Teacher himself, and the younger required to regard him as such, 
(See Gen. iv. 7,) to the present hour. If then all older brothers, 
and sisters, and pupils are monitors to the rest, let us lay aside our 
prejudices, and only strive to give this monitorial aid the best and 
wisest possible direction. A. 
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LITERARY INSTITUTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


In the following Table, which has been principally derived from 
the American Almanac for 1836, the Colleges not marked are 
either Congregational or Presbyterian. Those southward of New 
England are generally Presbyterian. With respect to all the 
New England Colleges except the Wesleyan University, we have 
intended by the term students, undergraduates, or members of the 
four collegiate classes ; not including such as are pursuing profes- 
sional education, or such as are members of a preparatory depart- 
ment ; but the greater part of the students in the Catholic Col- 
leges, and also many of the southern and western Colleges, belong 
to the preparatory department. 
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Bowdoin, Brunswick, Maine. 
Waterville, Waterville, do. Baptist. 
Dartmouth, Hanover, N. 
University of Vermont,| Burlington, Vermont. 
Middlebury, Middlebury, do. 
Norwich University, |Norwich, do. |Universalist. 
Harvard do. Cambridge, Mass. 
Williams, Williamstown, do. 
Amherst, Amherst, do. 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. Baptist. 

le New Haven, Conn. 
Washington, Hartford, do, Episcopal. 
Wesleyan University, |Middletown, do. Methodist. 
Columbia, New York, N.Y. |Episcopal. 
Union, Schenectady, do. 
Hamilton, Clinton, 0. 
Hamilton Lit. & Theol.| Hamilton, do. Baptist. 
Geneva, Geneva, do, Episcopal. 
University of N. York,|New York, do. 
College of New Jersey,| Princeton, N.J,. 
Rutgers New Brunswick, do. 
Univ. of Pennsylvania, |Philadelphia, Penn. 
Dickinson, Carlisle, do. Methodist. 
Jefferson, Canonsburg, do. 
Washington, Washington, do. 
Alleghany, Meadville, do. Methodist. 
Western University, Pittsburg, do. 
Pennsylvania, Gettysburg, do. 
Lafayette Easton, do. 
Bristol College Insti., {Near Bristol, do, Episcopal. 
Newark, Newark, Delaware. 
8t. John’s, Annapolis, Maryland. 
St. Mary’s, Baltimore, jo.  |Catholic. 
Mount St. Mary’s, Emmitsburg, do. Catholic. 
Mount Hope, Near Baltimore, do. 
Georgetown, Georgetown, D.C. |Catholic. 
Columbian, Washington, do. Baptist. 
William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. |Episcepal. 
Hampden Sydney, Prince Ed. Co., do. 
Washington, Lexington, do. 
University of Virginia, |Charlottesville, do. 
Randolph Macon, Boydton, oO. 
Univ. of N. Carolina, |Chapel Hill, N, C. 
Charleston, Charleston, 8. C, Episcopal. 
College of 3. Carolina,|Columbia, do. 
University of Georgia, | Athens, Georgia. 

do. of Alabama,|Tuscaloosa, Alabama.| 
Lagrange, New Tuscaloosa, do. \Methodist. 
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CoLLEcEs—continued. 





| 4 Vol in] V i 
Dencmina- | *"” olumesin ‘clamesin 
- | struc- College | Students 
tion. . : . " 
tors Libraries | Libruries, 


Name. Place. 








Spring Hill, >pring Hill, Alabama.|Catholic. | 8 
Jefferson, Washington, Miss. 
Oakland, Oakland, do. 
Louisiana, Juckson, do. 
Greeneville, Greeneville, Tenn. 
Washington, Washington Co,, do, 
University of Nashville,| Nashville, do. 
East Tennessee, Knoxville, do. 
Jackson, Near Columbia, du. 
Transylvania, Lexington, Kentucky, 
&t. Joseph’s, Bardstown, do, Catholic. 
Centre, Danville, do. 
Augusta, Augusta, do. Methodist. 
Cumberland, Princeton, do. 
Georgetown, Georgetown, do. Baptist. 
University of Ohio, Athens, Ohio. 
Miami University, Oxford, do. 
Franklin, New Athens, do. 
Western Reserve, Hudson, do. 
Kenyon, Gambier, do. Episcopal. 
Granville, Granville, do. Baptist. 
Marietta, Marietta, do, 
Oberlin Institute, New Elyria, do, 
Willoughby University,|Chagrin, do, 
Indiana, Bloomington, Indiana. 
South Hanover, South Hanover, do. 
Wabash, Crawfordshire, do. 
Illinois, Jacksonville, [linois, 
University of St. Louis,|St. Louis, Missouri. |Catholic. 
St. Mary’s, Barrens, do. Catholic. 
Marion, New Palmyra, do. 
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636 7674 | 255,700 101,770 





II. Turorocicat SEMINARIES. 





~ Pro- Stu- Vols. 
Name. Place. Denomination. dents in 
in 1835.)libraries. 





Bangor Theclogical Seminary ,| Bangor, Me. Congregational, 27 2,300 
Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. do. a 152 | 11,000 
Divinity School, Cambridge, do. do. Unit. & 36 
Theological Institution, Newton, da. Baptist. , 1,800 
Theological Dep. Yale College,| New Haven, Conn. Congregational. 2,000 
Theological Institute of Conn.| East Windsor, do. do. 2,000 
Theol. Ins. Episcopal Church,| New York, N. Y. Prot. Episcopal. 3,880 
Theol. Seminary of Auburn, | Auburn, do. | Presbyterian. 4,500 
Hamilton Lit. & Theol. Ins. |Hamilton, do. | Baptist 2,250 
Hartwick Seminary. Hartwick, do. Lutheran. 1,000 
Theol. Sem. Dutch Ref. Ch. |New Brunswick, N. J. |Dutch Reformed. 
Theol. Sem. Pres. Ch. U. 8. | Princeton, do. | Presbyterian. 
Seminary Lutheran Ch. U. 8./ Gettysburg, Penn. Evang. Lutheran. 
German Reformed, York, do. German Ref. Ch. 
West. Theological Seminary, | Alleghany, T. do. Presbyterian. 
Theological School, Canonsburg, do. Associate Ch. 
Theological Seminary, Pittsburg, do. do Reformed. 
Epis. Theol. School of Va. | Fairfux county, Va. Pret. Episcopal. 
Union Theological Seminary, |Prince Edw. co. do. Presbyterian. 
Virginia Baptist Seminary, {Richmond, do Baptist. 
Southern Theol. Seminary, \Columbia, 8 C. Presbyterian. 
Theological Seminary, |Lexington, do. Lutheran. 
Furman Theol. Seminary, | High Hills, do. Baptist. 
South West. Theol. Seminary, Maryville, Tenn. Presbyterian. 

ne Seminary, |Cincinnati, Ohio. do. 
Theol. Dep. Ken. College, Gambier, do. Prot. Episcopal. 
Theol. Dep. West. Res. Col. |Hudson, do. Presbyterian. 
Theological School, 'Columbus, do. Lutheran. 
Granville Theol. Department, |Granville, do. Buptist. 1 
Indiana Theological Seminary, South Hanover, Ind. | Presbyterian. 2 
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There are Roman Catholic Theologica! Seminaries at Baltimore, and near Emmitsburg, Md. at 
Charleston, 8. C., near Bardstown, and in Washington county, Ky., and in Perry county, Mo. 





Medical and Law Schools. 


Ill. Mepicat Scuoors. 














Name. Place. Professors. Students. 





Maine Medical School, Brunswick. 
New Hampshire Medical School, Hanover. 
Vermont Medical School, Un niversity of Vt. Burlington. 
do, Academy of Medici ine, Castleton. 
Massachusetts Medical School, Harvard Univ. |Boston. 
Berkshire Medical Institute, Ww illiams College.) Pittsfield. 
Medical! School, Yale College, New Haven. 
oo of Physicians and Surgeons, N. Y. New York, 
do, West District, Fairfield. 
Medical Dipeiteniat, Jefferson College, Philade!phia. 
do. do. Univ. of Pennsylvania, do. 
do. do. do Maryland, Baltimore. 
Washington Medical College, do. 
— Department, Columbian College, Washington. 
do. - University of Virginia, |Charlottesville. 
Medical College of the State of South Carolina,|Charleston. 
do do. of South Carolina, do. 
South School of Practical Medicine, do. 
=— College of Georgia, Augusta. 
do. of Transylvania University, | Lexington. 
Louieville Medical College, Louisville. 
Medical College of Ohio. Cincinnati. 
Ref. Medical College, Ohio, Worthington. 
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1V. Law Scuoors. 


7 








Location. Name. Professors.| Students. 





Cambridge, Mass. Harvard University, 
New Haven, Conn. [Yale College, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Williamsburg, Va. {William and Mary College, 
Charlottesville, do. |University of Virginia, 
Fredericksburg, do. 
Lexington, Ky. Transylvania University, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Grand Total. Instructors, 849; Students, 10,928; Volumes in Libraries, 420,900. 








PLINY ON DOMESTIC EDUCATION. 


Tue following extract of a letter from Pliny to Tacitus, as trans- 
lated by Melmoth, will show what his views were of the compar- 
ative advantages of a public and private education. 


‘I send this letter to request a favor of you which I hope shortly to 
ask in person. But before I inform you what my request is, I must 
let you into the occasion of it. 

‘ Being lately at Comum, the place of my nativity, a young lad, 
son to one of my neighbors, made me a visit. I asked him whether 
he studied rhetoric, and where? He told me he~studied it, and at 
Mediolanum, (Milan.) ‘And why not here?” I inquired. ‘ Be- 
cause,” said his father, who came with him, “‘ we have no professors.” 
* No!” said I; ‘surely, it nearly concerns you, who are fathers,”— 
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and very opportunely several of the company were—“ that your sons 
should receive their education here, rather than anywhere else. 
For where can they be placed more agreeably than in their own 
country, or instructed with more safety and less expense than at 
home, and under the eye of their parents ? 

“Upon what easy terms might you, by a general contribution, pro- 
cure proper masters, if you would only apply towards raising a proper 
salary for them, the extraordinary expense you sustain for your sons’ 
journeys, lodgings, and whatever else you pay in consequence of their 
being educated from home ;—as pay you must for every article of 
every kind. 

“Though I have no children myself, yet I shall willingly contri- 
bute to a design so beneficial to my native country, which I consider 
as my child or my parent; and therefore I will advance a third part 
of any sum you should think proper to raise for this purpose. 

‘“‘T would take upon myself the whole expense, were I not appre- 
hensive that my benefaction might, hereafter, be abused and pervert- 
ed to private ends; which I have observed to be the case in several 
places where public foundations of this nature have been established. 

“ The single mean to prevent this mischief, is to leave the choice of 
professors entirely in the breast of the parents; who will be so much 
the more careful whom they elect, as they will be obliged to share the 
expense of their stipend. [or though they may be negligent in dispos- 
ing of another’s bounty, they will certainly be cautious how they apply 
their own, and will see that none but those who deserve it shall receive 
my money, when they must, at the same time, receive theirs too. 

“Let my example, then, encourage you to unite heartily in this 
useful design; and be assured, that the greater the sum my propor- 
tion shall amount to, the more agreeable it will be to me. You can 
undertake nothing that will be more advantageous to your children, 
or acceptable to your country. Your sons will, by these means, 
receive their education where they received their birth, and be ac- 
customed, from their infancy, to inhabit and affect their native soil. 
May you be able to procure professors of such distinguished abilities, 
that the neighboring towns shall be glad to draw their learning from 
hence ; and as you now send your children to foreigners for educa- 
tion, may foreigners, in their turn, flock hither for their instruction.” 

‘I thought proper thus to lay open to you the principles upon 
which this scheme turns, that you might be the more sensible how 
agreeable it will be to me, if you undertake the office I request. I 
entreat you, therefore, with all the earnestness a matter of so much 
importance deserves, to look out amongst the great numbers of men 
of letters, whom the reputation of your genius brings to you, proper 
persons to whom we may apply for this purpose ; but without enter- 
ing into any agreement with them on my part. For I would leave it 
entirely free to the parents to judge and choose as they shall see 
proper. All the share I pretend to claim is, that of contributing my 
assistance and money. If, therefore, any one shall be found, who 
thinks himself qualified for the office, he may repair thither: but 
without relying upon anything but his merit.’ 





Marion College. 


MARION COLLEGE, MISSOURI. 


Tuts College, incorporated in 1831, like most American insti- 
tutions of learning, commenced its operations without funds. By 
the interference and exertion, however, of three enterprising and 

atriotic men, belonging to the Board of Trustees, Messrs. Nelson, 
Muldrow, and Clark, $20, 000 were borrowed in New York, for 
the payment of which they mortgaged, jointly and severally, their 
whole estate, as well as the land which they afterwards purchased. 
These three individuals afterwards succeeded in obtaining subscrip- 
tions or donations, in behalf of the college, to the amount of 
$19,000 ; but as the person who loaned the ¢ 20,000 was not in 
immediate want of the money, it was concluded to apply it, in 
addition to the rest. 

With these two sums, then, amounting to $39,000, and a con- 
siderable amount of the private funds of three gentlemen, already 
mentioned, lands have been purchased for the institution, and a be- 
ginning has been made to erect good buildings, and bring the land 
under proper cultivation. ‘The buildings have hitherto been suffi- 
cient to accommodate no more than one hundred students, in all 
the departments. ‘The lands now in actual cultivation would be 
sufficient to support the one hundred pupils present and three 
professors, were the dwelling houses of the latter prepared ;—and 
when once fenced and ploughed, they will support a president and 
nine or ten professors. ‘These lands, purchased at $1.25 an acre, 
are now worth from $4 to $10. 

In addition to the brief account given of this college at page 336 
of our last volume, we add the following particulars from a recent 
number of the ‘Philadelphian.? The course of study does not 
differ materially from that of other colleges. 


‘The expense incurred by fencing the college farm is $130 for a 
mile of fence. The ploughing of an acre of prairie ground cost $2, 
the harrowing and sowing of the same with timothy grass seed, $1.50. 
When this is accomplished, each acre will bear on an average two 
tons of hay; and the lands will require neither change of crop nor 
manure for a long course of years to come. If fifty students secure, 
and press, and sell the hay on 500 acres, and realize #12 a ton, their 
1000 tons of hay will bring them $12,000: of which they will be re- 
quired to pay one-third, after all expenses on it have been defrayed, 
to the professor, whose farm, for the time being, they have cultivated. 
This will leave for the students $8000, which will divide to each 
$160 for his support. Of this sum each pupil will pay $50 for his 
boarding and lodging one year, and #30 for his tuition, which will 
leave him $80 for clothing, books and travelling expenses. 
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‘Should any deem this calculation too high, let him cut it down 
one-third, and still an ample support will be afforded to professors 
and pupils. ‘The tuition fees are to be appropriated by the trustees 
to the support of assistant teachers, and the general objects of the 
college. Should there not be sufficient students able and willing to 
secure the crops of each professorship, the incumbent may rent his 
lands for the year to active and faithful farmers in the neighborhood, 
for one-half of the produce. Many farms are now rented for such a 
profit; and the writer has himself entered into a contract with a sub- 
stantial yeoman, that he shall cut, cure, and deliver on the river 
Mississippi, the hay of 320 acres at the halves. 

‘Should any one prefer to raise cattle, Indian corn, hemp, or 
wheat, rather than hay, the soil is well adapted to his purpose. We 
have heard disinterested witnesses testify, that they last summer 
raised upwards of three tons of hay on a measured acre of land, 
without any effort to increase the native strength of the ground. 

‘In the county of Marion, enions come to maturity from the seed 
in one season; and Marion college students might easily supply with 
onions, New Orleans and the West Indies, if not Philadelphia and 
New York, at as cheap a rate to the consumer, and as great a profit 
to the tiller of the ground, as the citizens of Wethersfield, in Con- 
necticut, now do. A student may, therefore, easily earn for himself 
at this college, in any department, if he is over sixteen years of age, 
atleast $150 a year. If any other manual labor school affords equal 
facilities, we rejoice in it. 

‘The college lands are situated chiefly in two lots; one portion 
being about twelve miles north-west, and the other nearly the same 
distance south-west from Palmyra, the seat of justice for Marion 
county. On the northern portion the department of the arts and 
sciences is located ; on the southern beautiful prairie are the prepar- 
atory school and the theological department. It will be the effort of 
the trustees to establish, as soon as their funds will allow, professor- 
ships of Law and Medicine, for the purpose of affording to the stu- 
dents of the Literary and Theological Departments, jointly, the ben- 
efits which may result from the same; for no education should be 
deemed liberal, in which the students have not been introduced to 
an acquaintance with the general principles of jurisprudence, anato- 
my, and physiology.’ 


We learn, also, that Mr. and Mrs. Hyde, for many years the 
conductors of a Female Academy in this state, are about to re- 
move to the West, and establish an academy for young ladies near 
the Preparatory School of Marion College, where, without being 
in any way connected with the latter, they will enjoy its patron- 
age. 
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Common School Convention. 


MISCELLANY. 


—_——— 


Onerpa County Common Scuoot Convention. 


A Convention of Teachers and other friends of education in Oneida 
County, N. Y., was held at Utica on the 24th of September last, at which 
a number of spirited resolutions were passed, in which, besides express- 
ing their entire confidence in the common school system of this country 
as an indispensable means of diffusing intelligence, they commend to 
public notice the wisdom of the New York Legislature in making pro- 
vision for Common School Libraries, the efforts of Mr. J. Orville Taylor 
in behalf of common education in that State, the work called the ‘ Dis- 
trict School,’ of which that gentleman is the author, and the Prussian 
system of common educatiun. They also express great regret at the late 
suspension of the common school system in Pennsylvania. We should 
be glad to publish most of their resolves, but as our limits will not permit 
us to do so, we select the following: 

Resolved, That we perceive great wisdom and patriotism in the act of 
the Legislature of this State, passed at its last session, by which each 
school district of the State is authorised to appropriate twenty dollars for 
creating a school library in such district, with such further sum as may 
be necessary for a book case, and also to raise ten dollars annually for 
the increase of such library. 

Resolved, That this Convention consider the appointment of agents to 
visit and examine into the actual condition of our Common Schools, as 
of vital importance, and absolutely necessary, in order to derive the great- 
est possible benefit from our common school fund. 

Resolved, That the members of this Convention use their influence, 
and invite the co-operation of their fellow citizens, to procure the ap- 
pointment of such agents, under the direction of the Legislature. 

Resolved, That the teachers of the several school districts in the coun- 
ty of Oneida, be requested to act as a committee in their several districts, 
for the purpose of awakening the attention of the inhabitants to the pro- 
visions of the law relating to the district libraries, and forming libraries in 
pursuance of that law. 

Resolved, That this Convention deem it absolutely necessary as a first 
step to be taken for the improvement of our Common Schools, that the 
intelligent, prominent men cf every school district give their influence, 
respect, and patronage to the district school. 

Resolved, That this Convention believe that the character of our Com- 
mon Schools is in a great measure in the hands of parents; and that it is 
the high duty of parents to their country, to the peace of society, and the 
individual happiness of their children, to adequately reward, respect and 
co-operate with their common school teachers. 
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Resolved, That this Convention, to insure the natural and necessary 
working of our excellent school system, most sincerely and earnestly re- 
quest every commissioner, inspector and trustee, parent and teacher, to 
co-operate with the school act, which is wisely intended, with such a co- 
operation on the part of the people, to give every child and youth in our 
State, that kind and degree of knowledge which our institutions demand. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE Suppiy oF TEscHERs. 


An Association has recently been formed in Philadelphia under the 
name of the ‘American Association for the supply of Teachers,’ of 
which S. 8. Fitch, M. D., is secretary. The name of this society indi- 
cates its leading object. They have adopted a constitution and issued a 
circular explanatory of the means by which they hope to promote the 
great purpose of their association, which we should be glad to insert en- 
tire, did our limits permit. We have, at present, room only for the fol- 
lowing ‘ preamble’ to the constitution ; by which it will be seen that like 
the ‘American School Society’ of Boston, which however embraces a 
much wider sphere of action, this new society bas in view, as a primary 
object, the elevation of our common or district schools. 

‘Impressed with the conviction that under Providence, the most effec- 
tual means of improving the moral and intellectual condition of man is 
the extensive diffusion of sound and practical instruction, and that the 
common schools of our country, in which the greater portion of the peo- 
ple receive their knowledge both of the rudiments and of the higher 
branches of learning, are often inadequately supplied with Teachers, and 
unable to obtain such as are competent to their important task,—therefore 
the subscribers have associated themselves for the purpose of facilitating 
the aggregate of teachers of either sex, qualified to take charge of schools 
and seminaries, in their several grades, and also of children in private 
families.’ 


Boston Primary ScuHoo.s. 


From the report of the standing committee, who have just completed 
their semi-annual examination of these schools, we learn that their whole 
number, including one recently established at East Boston, is 71 ;—pupils 
belonging to them 4512; number present at the examination 3284 ; ab- 
sent 1229. We are sorry to see such a disparity between the whole 
number of pupils and those present at the examination. Efficient meas- 
ures are said to be in operation, however, to improve the condition of 
this important grade of schools; and we learn with great pleasure that 
several new and improved school houses have been erected for their ac- 
commodation during the past year; and that others are soon to be erect- 
ed. These schools nave received during the last six months.282 examin- 
ations by their several committees ; and 303 visits. 
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Education in the Mississippi Valley. 


Convention or Teacners at CINCINNATI. 


The Fourth Session of the ‘Western Literary Institute and College of 
Professional ‘Teachers,’ was held at Cincinnati during the first week of 
October, and continued six days. We have seen no report of their pro- 
ceedings, but we learn from the Cincinnati Mirror that both the report and 
the lectures, of which there were many, will be published in a volume 
shortly. The editor states that the debate of one evening turned on the 
subject of Common Schools; and expresses much regret that so ‘narrow’ 
a debate should have taken up the time, while he asserts that, ‘ Whether 
a nation is not bound to educate every child in it, well and thoroughly ; 
whether children ought not, as in Prussia, to be by law obliged to attend 
school; what system of tax-gathering, and school regulation, is best suit- 
ed to our country ; and what is a good and thorough education ;—all these 
are questions worthy of mueh thought, and much cool debate. We 
know not how such a subject can be regarded, by Americans, as narrow. 

The following excellent thoughts are said to have been elicited during 
the debate. They are from the profound and disciplined mind of that ex- 
perienced instructor, Mr. Alexander Kinmont. 

‘It is the purpose and business of life to educate each human being ; 
all that is, and is done by us, should conduce to this point. It is also the 
duty and the privilege of each to educate others as well as himself; and 
of course, even were it not politic and economical to make each human 
being all he can be, it would still be the law of Christ that it should be 
done. It is not enough that we as men and christians do no sin; that is 
but negative virtue: we must do positive good, we must yield our wealth 
to aid others, we must give our time to aid others. Under the strict rule 
of right, those that sit in Juxury while so many are without the means of 
knowledge, virtue, and self-improvement, are sinners:—there is no neu- 
trality—no common ground between doing right or wrong. No one can 
do all, it is true, that is to be done; but each can do all that he is re- 
quired to do ;—and the plea of inability is the most cowardly and narrow 
of all pleas. And on the other hand, though we cannot oblige all to be 
educated by law because it is a christian duty, we can upon the all-pow- 
erful ground of public policy. The same reason which allows us to take 
from men their wealth for the public good, would allow us to take from 
children a portion of their liberty for the same reason. You may thus, 
then, on one side, address men as christians bound to raise their fellows, 
and on the other hand, as citizens bound to suffer all to be raised,’ 


EpvucatTion IN THE Mississipr1 VALLEY. 


There are now in the Valley of the Mississippi, says the ‘ Pioneer,’ of 
Illinois, nearly one minut0n of children destitute of elementary instruc- 
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tion. From public documents the following facts have been ascertained, 
though absolute correctness is not pretended. 

In ‘Tennessee are about 100,000 children who have no means of edu- 
cation. In Kentucky are 147,000 children, and 30,000 are reported to 
have been in school in 1830, leaving over 100,000 destitute of instruction. 
A report of the Legislature of Missouri, makes the number of children out 
of school in that state, 66,000. Sixteen hundred teachers, say the com- 
mittee, are wanting to give that state a system of common schools, Ohio 
has upwards of 100,000 children destitute of instruction. Indiana is es- 
timated to costain 80,000 adults who can neither read nor write. Illinois 
has, perhaps, 50,000. Added to this mass of mind in the rising genera- 
tion, there is a considerable part of the adult population wholly unedu- 
cated. 


Cotiece or New Jersey. 


Sinee the first article in this number went to press, we hear that efforts 
have recently been made in behalf of this institution. It is stated in the 
Presbyterian, of Philadelphia, that $1500 have been raised in Morristown 
alone, for its benefit. ‘The institution, it is said, is to undergo great alter- 
ations, and to have a new and splendid Library. 


Epeexsiitit Scuoor ror Boys. 


We have received from Mr. E. C. Wines, Principal of the Edgehill 
School at Princeton, New Jersey, a pamphlet containing an exposition of 
the course of study and principles of instruction in that school; of which 
we should be glad to give a more extended account than our present 
limits permit. 

The contents of the pamphlet are arranged under the following heads: 
—1. Preliminary Statements. 2. Proceedings of a Day. 3. Teachers— 
Classes—Examinations. 4, General Description of the Course of Study 
and Instruction. 5. Tabular view of the Course, &c. 6. General Prin- 
ciples of Instruction in the Classes. 7. Explanation of ‘Marks’ and 
form of Monthly Report. 8. General Remarks. 

Under the third head, we find the following remarks in regard to the 
permanency of teachers. We wish they could be read and appreciated 
by every parent in our country. 

‘The grand difficulty with which this School bas bitherto had to con- 
tend, and the fundamental defect of nearly all our lower institutions, is 
the frequent change of teachers. Teaching is not a profession, buta 
stepping-stone to something else, A proportion equal, at least, to four- 
fifths, and, probably, greatly beyond that, of all the classical instruction 
in the country, is given by young gentlemen just out of college, who en- 
gage, for the most part, reluctantly, in the business, and only for a period 
barely sufficient to procure the means either of defraying expenses 
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already incurred in their own education, or of prosecuting professional 
studies. 

*That there may be good schools under such a system, we are not pre- 
pared altogether to deny ; but the evils of the system must be incalcula- 
ble. Inexperience, disgust, a morbid anxiety and feverish anticipation of 
release from what is regarded as a loathsome and onerous thraldom, 
want of interest in the pupil’s progress, and an entire absence of pro- 
fessional pride—these are its legitimate and necessary fruits, so far as in- 
‘structors are concerned. Its effects upon the moral character and intel- 
lectual development of our youth, and upon the general scholarship of 
the country, cannot but be disastrous and deplorable in the extreme. 

‘Whether an adequate remedy can be provided, that is, whether perma- 
nency can be secured in the instruction of our preparatory schools, and 
teaching thus elevated to the rank of a profession, is a question which 
Wwe cannot pretend to decide. Our political institutions, our social state, 
and still more, the lust of wealth, the phrenzy of enterprize, and the 
leaven of excitement, which has diffused itself throughout the entire 
mass of the community, seem to be against it. Still we do not entirely 
despond. The hope yet lingers that the evil is not quite incurable. At 
all events, it is the duty of every good citizen to throw his influence inte 
the right scale. 

‘To this end, the present Principal of the Fdgehill School has aimed, 
ever since he became connected with it, to employ a corps of able, expe- 
rienced, and permanent assistants; and he now has the happiness to an- 
nounce, that he has every reason to believe, that he has at Jength suc- 
ceeded in his object. The gentlemen, at present associated with him, 
are devoted to teaching for life.’ 


Scnoots amone tHe Horrestorts. 


We presented a few facts on this subject, in our last volume. Informa- 
tion highly interesting and of a very recent date, enables us to add the 
following items respecting the Hottentot schools in South Africa. 

At Gnadenthal, 130 miles eastward of Cape Town, there are three 
schools; one for boys, one for girls, and another for infants ; incl:ding in 
the whole 339 pupils. The infant school contains 130, and is represented 
as prosperous, In the locations on the Kat river are eleven schools, em- 
bracing 550° children, conducted by Hottentot teachers. The children 
can read and write, and some of them are learning the English language. 
At Enon is a girls’ school of 60 scholars, doing very well; and an infant 
school in preparation. There is also an infant school at Elim, near Cape 
Aiguilla. There are two English free schools in Cape Town.—In short, 
there are in Cape Town, and various other places within the distance of 
600 or 700 miles around, no less than 24 schools, embracing 1400 chil 
dren ; and they have all been established since 1822. 
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The progress of the Hottentot children, especially in the infant schools, 
is said to be respectable. The following remarks respecting the school 
at Elim, from the letter of a missionary, are more or less applicable to all. 

‘Some of the best scholars read in the New Testament: some spell 
well: a year ago, not one of them knew a single letter. They are particu- 
larly pleased when I relate to them parts of sacred history by questions 
and answers, which the older children readily learn. They have lost 
that timid, sulky disposition, natural to the Hottentot, and exchanged it 
for open-heartedness and friendliness. When we meet them in the 
streets, they like to speak of what they have learned ; and everywhere 
you hear them singing hymns. Many of the farmers are surprised at the 
answers given by the children.’ 


CHILDREN IN LIBERIA. 


We learn that 213 children in this colony are new receiving instruction 
by the bounty and charity of their friends in America. Of these chil- 
dren, 141 are supported by associations of ladies in Philadelphia and 
Richmond, and 72 by the funds of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


A Latin Lesson. 


I think I can claim the right of having invented the following method 
of showing the construction of the Latin, (and it may in the same way 
be applied to any other language,) which, I should think, would be a 
useful one. It consists, as will be seen by the specimen given, in distin- 
guishing by a different’type the variable portions of each word, and also, 
in the same way rendering apparent those distinctions in the English 
translation which correspond to, and are represented by the exhibited 
variations of declension and conjugation in the Latin. The unvaried 
words themselves are so given by the side of the exercises, and should 
be committed to memory. It is intended by this method to dispense 
with the learning of tables of declension and conjugation, and to begin 
with the study of words immediately, both isolated and in connection. 

The followin is a specimen of the method referred to. C. 


ae : — _— Umbre cadunt. The shadows fall. 
. . 
Venire,to come. Venit Rex. The King comes. 
Regere, torule. Tu regis. Thou rulest. it 
Fulgere, to shine. Fulgebat luna. The tnoon was shining. 
Agitare, to agitate. Agitafur pinus. The pine is agitated. 
Dare, to give. Vita, life. Deus dat vitam. God gives life. 
Domus Dei. The house of God. 
woes ee a om Gaem. Homines quos video. The men whom I see. 
) . 
Penna, feather. 
Pavo, peacock. 


Penne pavonis. The peacock’s feathers. 





Ambulatory Schools. 


AMBULATORY INSTRUCTION. 


Besides the stationary or fixed country schools in Sweden, there are 
also, in some districts, AMBULATORY school-masters, who proceed from one 
district to another, remaining a certain time in each station, in order to 
instruct the children of that particular neighborhood. They must be ap- 
pointed to this vocation, as well as approved of by the curate of the parish, 

This method of teaching is not confined, however, to the younger 
children—such as are found in the parish and elementary schools—but is 
employed, also, in some of the gymnasia, or higher schools ; that is in a 
particular manner ; one teacher going through all the classes of a single 
establishment, and teaching, in them all, on his own favorite subjects. 
The ambulatory method is said to have been found more efficient than 
the instruction given by teachers within their own classes, Such is the 
general confidence in it, that books have already been prepared for in- 


struction on this system in all the higher schools, 

Ambulatory or circulating schools are unquestionably well adapted to 
the wants of our southern and a part of our western United States’ pop- 
ulation, as was insisted a year or two since; and we are surprised that it 
has not oftener been applied, where there is nearly an impossibility of 
obtaining schools of a more permanent character. 

We may be permitted to mention, in this place, that the system of mu- 
tual instruction is very popular in Sweden. Last year nearly 20,000 
children were instructed on this system. There is a seminary at Stock- 
holm for the instruction of teachers for monitorial schools, containing at 
the last accounts, 240 students. This seminary has furnished, in a single 
year, from 20 to 30 teachers. Education is evidently looking up in Swe- 
den; and it is estimated that even now there is not one in a thousand 
who does not know how to read. We wish this could be said, with truth, 
of the United States. 
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